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THE BATTLE FRONTS 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B,, D.S.O, 

AT the beginning of 1942 it was generally expected that the year would see the mai'>r ciisis 

Z\ of the war; but during the first nine months there was little to show that the crisis woukl 
* be successfully passed. For the Empire the months had been marked by failure of h'»rc> 
and by disasters the h)ost sluttering in its history. Russia, too. had received a terrible buffetinc, 
and if Stitt unbeaten it was diflicult to believe that she possessed a reserve nf <iffensive pemcr. 
Anyone who had in September forecast that the end nf the yaar would see the initiative passing 
to the Allies and both Germany and Japan on tlw defensive would have been scoffed at os au 
absurd optimist. 

The defeat of Ronunel in what he deemed to be an impregnable position brought relief and hope, 
but few could have expected that in a few weeks Russia would have nsm even mce remarkable 
victories. It is true that la.st winter Russia had made a wonderful reem'erv. but that wa.s because 
Hitler's-rash challenge to the Russian winter presented Stalin with a fleeting opportunity u-hich 
he was ready to seiee. But the blou- he struck was with light fnrce.s against an exhausted amiv 
already in retreat, and not a prearranged oflfemive delivered at a selected time and place. When 
it met strong, organiced defertces the Mmv had not sufficient weight behind it to overcime them. 
This winter, on Hie ether hand, the offensive was fully prepared and admirably planned, and 
because it had of necessity to be delivered against fuHy f>rgantied positkins. its achievements 
have been beyond all comparison greater th.'in those of last year, and admit df further exploitation. 


RUSSIA In my last article (see page 
........••••MM 45011 wrote that there was no 

expectation of immediate sensational results 
on the Russian front. The Russians appeared 
to be engaged in strengthening and do^>ening 
their ring encircling the German 6th Army at 
Stalingrad, and in maintaining pressure .on 
the Rahev-Velikt Luki front in order to 
prevent transfer of German reserves to the 
Lower Don, where it seemed probable that 
the Germans might assemble at Kotelnikovo 
a force for the relief of the 6th Army. The 
Germans were aware that there was a 
Russian force east of the Middle Don bdow 
Voronezh, and it seemed probable that they 
had reserves disposed to meet the threat. 

That picture did not allow for the full 
scope of the masterly pUns 
Zhukov (who we now know is in 
direct control of the Russian 
operations) had laid, nor did it 
anticipate German mistakes. 

Sensational results have most 
cerlaiiUy been achieved, which, 
moreover, have revealed that, 
despite its losaes in the past 
year, the Red Army retains 
offensive power far exceeding all 
expectations. To underrate it 
was the fundamentai German 
mistake. 

^nuKov's plans have been 
^ dcKribcd officially ly 
Moscow in the stages of their 
development. 

There was first the November 
two-pronged attack north-west 
and south-west of Stalingrad 
which encircled the 6(h Army. 

Measures were then taken io 
consolidate Che positions of the 
encircling rii^ aninst attacks 
from outside, involving tmecially 
an advance towards Koteinikovo 
from which relief attacks were 
expected. 

It was at this stage the Ger¬ 
mans seem to have made two 
fatal mistakes, possibly unavoid¬ 
able. They made a rescue at¬ 
tempt before they had assembled 
an adequate force, and they de¬ 
layed dispatch of reinforcements 
to the Middle Don front. 

When by early December they 
had assembled at Kotelnikovo a 
striking force of three Panzer 
and three motorized infantry 
divisions, they launched an 
attempt on December 12 to 
break through to llie 6th Army. 

The force constituted, of course, 
a vei7 powerful spearhead, 
and it drove deeply into the 
Russian positions. But the 


spearhead lacked a shaft—an infantry force 
to hold the sides of the corridor which the 
spearhead was attempting to form. The 
Russians counter-attacked, enveloping the 
flanks of the thrust; and after some days of 
hard and critical fitting the Germans were 
in full retreat, having suffered great losses. 
In three da^ they lost all the ground they 
had gained in twelve ; and with the Russians 
in pursuit they were ufMblc even to retain 
their hold on Kotelnikovo. Kotelnikovo 
was captured on Dec. 29 with great quan¬ 
tities of booty, and not till they were well 
west of the town could the retreaiing enemy 
make a stand. 

Meanwhile, the Oermans had made their 
other fatal rnktake. 71^ had seen the 
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threat on the Middle Don growing, and had 
set in motion formstioas to strengthen the 
line, held there mamiy by Italian troops. 
But before the itrinforcements arrived the 
storm broke. Possibly H was thought the 
ice was not yet solid enough to carry heavy 
traffic across the Don. or the weight and 
speed of the assault were unexpected. 

I TmiLK a terrific artillery bombardment the 
Russian infantry carried the maiculously- 
prqiared defences, and mechanized columns 
penetrated rear positions, leav¬ 
ing isolated centres of resistance 
to be mopped up io turn. The 
spMd of the Russian advance in 
spile of snow was amazingly 
well maintained, and the break¬ 
through was complete over a 
Wide from. The Voronezh- 
Roslov railway~the supply line 
for the whole Middle Don front 
— was ovemin, and depots of 
supplies of all sorts, well-stocked 
for the wimer, were captured. 

The Nazi retreat became a 
rout, which the reinforcing divi- 
srons coming up could not 
chock. Some of the towns on 
the railway, prepared as centres 
of resistance, were rushed at 
once, others held out for some 
days: but it was not until the 
important railway junction 
Miflerovo was reached that the 
Russian progress was checked 
and German resistance was 
stiffened by the arrival of further 
reserves. Millerovo, though 
almost surrounded, could not be 
rushed^ but farther south the 
Ruisiaa Middle Don army joined 
hands with the army north-west 
of Stalingrad, mopping up the 
enemy stiH holding positions in 
the Don loop and on the railway 
leading to Stalingrad. 

Tt was an amazing feat in a snow- 
^ covered country and with¬ 
out railway communkatjons for 
the Russuim to maintain the 
impetus of ihfir offensive for 
over one hundred miles, but the 
pace was hound to slacken and 
a pause wav necessary to bring 
up supplies and to deal with 
ccntscs of resistance which had 
>«vn bs-passed. Moreover, the 
network of railways within the 
Dooeu basin enabled the 
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RUSSIAN TANKS, (wp^rt^d b|r irtHUry, ar« thown roiting torwkrd Co victorr on tho Control front. Tliit photograph wat takon thortlg hoforo tho 
Sovloc forcos tuccoodta in diiio4ging an important onomr-hold poiition in tho Volikl Lukl aroa, and tuhioquondr wipod out an ontire German infanerg 
battalion. It wa« announced on Jan. I, IM) that Voliki Luki ittalf had boon recaptured bg tho Soviet troop* a* a roiult of thi* decitive attack. 
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Germans to rush up reserves. Mitlerovo, as 
I write, is holding out. and German resist¬ 
ance east of Donci/ is slifTening. 

The Immediate German aim must obviously 
be to. hold the line of the Donet/ covering 
the approaches to Rostov and to the centres 
in the Done!/: basin such as Voroshilovgrad 
and the imporiant railway junction at I.ik- 
haya. Four railways cross the Done!/ on a 
front of one hundred miles, which may 
enable the Nazis to maintain strong forces 
cast of the river ; and if Millcrovo holds out 
it will tend to break up the continuity of the 
advancing Russian wave. It would be pre¬ 
mature. inereforc, to assume that the Russians 
have immediate prospects of reaching Rostov 
c the Done!/ basin. 

Dut Zhukov had still further plans. Follow- 
^ ing the example of Foch in 1918, when a 
thrust in one direction seemed temporarily 
to have exhausted its impetus, he struck at 


losses. If they have reserves available their 
position on the Doneiz docs, however, appear 
to alTord an opportunity of concentrating a 
powerful offensive force ; and the Russians 
opposing them, without railway communica- 
tiorts. may have difficuliics when snow 
deepens. I feel sure that the Germans would 
wish to postpone counter-offensive operations 
to the spring, trusting to the ability of 
isolated hedgehog centres to survive attack ; 
but the fall of Veliki l.uki ^claimed by the 
Russians on Jan. I. 1943) may have shown 
them that hedgehog centres are not invulner¬ 
able to the forces and weapons Russia can 
now bring against them. They may feel 
compelled, therefore, to attempt a counter¬ 
offensive unprepared as they probably are fur 
mobile winter operations. 

The capture of Veliki l.uki. apart from the 
evidence it gives of (he vulnerability of hedge¬ 
hog centres, is of great importance. It 


from Moscow to Veliki l.uki and give the 
Russians a much needed supply line. If 
it can maintain its supplies during the winter 
the Russian central offensive may yet achieve 
successes, comparable to those in the south. 

NORTH AFRICA in Tunis opera- 

... tions arc still 

cpntined to the activities of covering troops 
and to air attacks on the enemy's bases and 
communications. Weather conditions have 
delayed the development of major operations. 

In Tripoli the 8(h Army has advanced 
steadily and has passed the Wadi el Kcbir, 
encountering only mines and light rearguard 
opposition. The enemy, however, seems to 
intend to hold the Wadi Zem/cm strongly, 
and General Montgomery is not likely to 
attack the position seriously until liis army is 
closed up and his comm unications arc well 
established. 
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under this double 
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have withdrawn from Mozdok and Nalchik, exposes the Lcnin- 
abandoning their winter shelter and ail hopes grad - Kiev railway, 
of capturing the Grosny oilfields. the chief German 

The net results of these offensives have line of lateral coin- 
been disastrous to the Germans. They have municaiions, to im- 
lost over 309.000 effectives killed or prisoners, mediate attack at 
and immonscquantiliesofmaterial. Theirbth Sokolniki, where it 
Army in front of Stalingrad is in a desperate is Joined by the line 
position, and the fact (hat it made no attempt from Riga ; and it of 
at a sortie to Join hands with the relief course liberates 
force from Kotelnikovo proves how com- strong Russian forces 
pletcly it is immobilized and without hope of and heavy weapons 
cutting its way out of the net. The steady for further action, 
and increasing pressure which is being applied Wj/ned by the fate 
to it seems to indicate moves preparatory to of Veliki Luki (he 
dealing it a death-blow. Germans, it seems 


Rommel has been reinforced, but it is still 
uncertain whether he means to fight a 
decisive action or merely to delay the advance 
of the 8ih .Army as long as possible. It is a 
situation in which Montgomery is bound to 
exercise caution. 

FAR EAST Attrition of Japanese 

... air power and shipping 

resources proceeds steadily, and the isolated 
detachments in Gi*ad.ilcanal and at Buna are 
lighting fanaticallv in a hopclevs situation. 
There is no indication, however, that, either in 
Burma or elsewhere, the Allies arc ready to 
undertake major oliensivc operations. 

The advance Jow-ards Akyab in Burma is 
probably intended merely to deprive the 
Japanese of a b.tsc conveniently situated lot 
harassing air ai(.ick$ on India, and to secure 
an advanced air base for ourselves. 


would almost certainly mean the acceptance their garrison from 
of the inevitability of further disasters. Yet Rzhev even thou^ 
they have already learnt that a premature and that would open rail- 
inadequate counter-stroke only adds to their way communication 
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Through Tripolitania the Enemy’s Flight Continues 



MARBLE ARCH” (b«low), through which a convoy 
of Bth Army trant|>orc unitt it toon advancing, 
la (ituatad on tho coaataJ road about halfway be* 
twoan El Agbaiia and NoElia. It wat built by the 
(taliant in the dayt whon thay droamad of amulating 
the ancient empire of Rome. Right, the thadow of 
an Allied sentry with Raed bayonet fallt across these 
eahautted Aala prisonera in tho Western Desert. 


ENEMY REARGUARD STANDS in Libya, devised 
to facilitate the escape of Rommel's main forces, 
were swiftly dealt with by the Allied troops. Left, 
the British crew of a B-pounder antl>tank gun llatcan 
themselves upon the sand during- enemy counter* 
fire. Above, an Eighth Army obtervaeion>post under 
shelTflre near El Agheila. 
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Battle Is Joined Between Anderson & Nehring 




AT AN R.A.F. STATION In North*rn Tunl»ia, ■ cantMn h«« b««n 
imprevitnd out of a dump of patrol tint. Wa may imaftna that tha 
man naadad no wr|int to “ haw upp '' for " Engtith Boar." R.A.F. 
ground ttaff on tha right ara aaamlning Stan gun*. 


tN TUNISIA fighting 
wat mainly concantratad 
in tha Jadaida, Tabourba 
and Mojaz*al-Bab araat 
during tha doting waaht 
of 1*42. By Jan. I, 1*4) 
our mottadvancad forcai 
wara raportad to bo 
toma M mllat from 
Tunit. Tha rainy raaton, 
which continuot until 
Fabruary, rondarad tha 
ground untuitabla for 
tanh oparationt In tha 
north, an^ during Nor* 
ambar Franch troopi 
mada conaidarabla pro- 
graft againtt immebi- 
liaad Axit forcat. Abora, 
Axit pritonart, capturad 
during tha Firtt Army't 
offaatira. ara baing 
marehad through tha 
docki at Algiart, pra- 
paratory to ambarka- 
tion. Right, gunnart of 
tha Firtt Army guard 
tha approachat to Maiaa- 
al-Bab. Thay hara con- 
vartad thair A.A. gun 
for uia at a fiald gun. 
I’Molos, Hnluk Oflittal.; 

A'rydonr 








General Giraud Writes Another Page of History 

Of «]! the great personalities thrown up by the War there is none perhaps who has had a more 
dratrutic career than the 6j-year-old French general who succeeded Admiral Oarian in his pre¬ 
sent authority in North Africa. Below we give the bigb-lights of a story that is still far from told. 


C HRisiMAS Eve in Algiers. A few 
minutes after 3 p.m. Admiral Darlan, 
High Commissioner of l-rench North 
Africa, drove up to his office in the Summer 
Palace, passed between the Spahis guarding 
the entrance, and began to walk along the 
corridor to his room. Then a door opened. 
A voung man stepped out—a young man 
with a pistol. There were shots, and in 
a few seconds the Admiral lay mortally 
wounded. He died half an hour later as 
the car to which he had been curried entered 
(he hospital gales. 

Saved with difficulty from the Spahis' 
swords, the assassin was rushed away for 
interrogation. The next day he wras tried 
by a French court-martial and condemned 
to be shot; at dawn on December 26, 1942 
the sentence was carried out. A few hours 


dc Guerre. But in 1913 he was back in 
Africa as a captain of Zouaves, and soon 
after the outbreak of war in 19)4 he was in 
action on the Eielgian frontier. 

At the battle of Charleroi Giraud was wounded 
as he led his men in a bayonet charge and was 
left on the field at dead. But during the night 
he was picked up by a German ambulance and 
taken away to hospital behind the enemy lines. 
As soon as he could get about, he and Captain 
Schmitt, a fellow prisoner, made an attempt to 
escape. They were captured, but on November 15, 
1914, they escaped again and reached St. Quentin, 
where they were hvboured by the mayor and 
by a pork butcher who kept an hotel. Giraud 
was for some time a stable lad and alter that 
employed by a coal merchant, while Schmitt was 
a washer-up in a restaurant and then a butcher's 
assistant. Btft things got too hot for them at 
St. Quentin, artd the two, aided again by many 
friends at the risk of their lives, got a job in a 


builder's staff. During the terrible RiH 
campaign he was Licut.-Colonei of the 14ih 
Regiment of Tirailleurs. He fought in six 
battles and, according to his seventh mention 
in dispatches, “ gave repeated proofs of his 
energy, his ardour in action, and a personal 
bravery beyond all praise." In 1936General 
Giraud was appointed Governor of Mctr, 
and in 1939 he was given a scat on the French 
Supreme War Council. 

At tbe outbreak of war in 1939 he received 
the command of the French 7ih Army: 
but when General Corap's 9th Army wa? 
swept away at Sedan in May 1940 General 
Georges chose Giraud to replat'e Corap. 
To quote from the citation of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour that Petain 
gave him. he " galvanized the troops by his 
presence among them, utterly ignoring the 
constant bombardments. He drove through 
the enemy lines, personally or^ni/ing (he 
creation of strong points: He imparled to 
all his hcry energy and succeeded in stem¬ 
ming for several days the German armoured 
advance, inflicting severe losses. He vyus 
taken prisoner while still commanding (he 
last centre of his army's resistance." 

For two years he was a captive. Then 
on April 25. 1942 (he German radio an¬ 
nounced that General Henri Giraud had 
escaped from the fortress-at Koenigstcin in 
Saxony : a reward of a hundred thousand 
marks was offered for his capture. Three- 
days later it was reported from Switzerland 
that the General had entered that country 
under an assumed name on April 21 and leR 
on April 25. On May 4 Vichy made the 
surprising announcement that Giraud was 
in Unoccupied France, that he had attended 
Franco-German talks at Moulins, on the 
frontier of the Occupied and Unoccupied 
zones, on May 2, and had since returned 
to Vichy from Lyons. It was made clear 
that he was wholly frde, and had not been 
confined or handed over to the Germans. 
Giraud apparently remained in Unoccupied 
France until November. He was not inactive, 
however, and must soon have been in touch 
with the Allies. How otherwise can we 
account for the next chapter in his story ? 

For several nights in early November (says 
Reuter) a British submarine, under the command 
of Lieut. L. A. Jewell, with whom was an American 
officer, Captain Jerauld Wright, lay off the French 
Riviera coast, coming to the surface only at night. 

On November 4 orders were received to proceed, 
submerged at 60 ft., into a certain harbour. As 
the periscope broke surface a lamp on the shore 
was observed signalling " Wait one hour.” After 
1 second message had been received a rowing- 
boat was seen approaching, and the watchers in 
the submarine were able to identify General 
Giraud, his son, and other officers. General 
Giraud was about to step on to the slippery deck 
of the submarine wlien a wave caught the small 
boat. He lost bis balance and fell into the water, 
but almost immediately was rescued by members 
of the submerine crew. The submarine then 
submerged and made for the open Mediterranean. 

Next morning it made contact with a flying- 
boat according to plan. General Giraud and his 
companions then transferred to the waiting aircraft, 
and a few hours before the Allied expeditionary 
force landed he was with General Eisenhower, 
the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

On November 8 ihe Anglo-Americans 
landed in North Africa, and during the 
morning General Giraud. describing himself 
as Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Forces in North Africa, broadcast from 
Radio Algiers an appeal for cooperation 
with the Allies. 

Six weeks later fate ^vc another twist to 
his fortunes when his colleagues of the 
Imperial Council in Algiers elected him to 
the place made vacant by an as.sassin'$ bullet. 



CCNERAL CIRAUD, appeiniad Frtnch High Commistioavr in N. Africa on D««. 2*. IMl, In 
•uccvMion to Adm. Darlan. was capturad by tna Carmans in Franca in Hay I94t. This photo, rapro* 
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later Admiral Oarian's body was borne with 
siuteiy ceremony to (he grave. Before the 
day was out the Imperial Council, appointed 
by ihc Admiral a few weeks earlier to exercise 
authority in French North Africa, elected 
General Giraud as Durian's successor. The 
choice was well received. Particularly signi¬ 
ficant was General dc Gaulle’s reference to 
CiNTJud as " the renowned French military 
leader " who, had he not been taken prisoner 
by ihc Germans during the Baltic of France, 
would have been appointed Cieneralissimo 
in Gamclin's place. 

VVho is this Giraud ? Certainly he is no new- 

^ comer to the headlines. All the world 
knows him as the nvin whom no German 
prison has been able to hold. First, however, 
let us note some of (he details of his long 
and brilliant career in the French army. 

Henri Honorc Giraud comes of old bour¬ 
geois stock. Born in Paris in 1879, he 
entered the Frepeh military college of St. 
Cyr when he was nirKtcen, and in 1900 
received his commission as a Sous-Lieutenant 
in (he 4th regiment of Zouaves. So began 
his connexion with North Africa. He saw 
garrison duty at Bizerta and Tunis, but 
after seven years he returned to France 
and graduated as a Staff officer at the Ecdle 


Itavelling circus which took them as far as 
i&russels. Giraud was the conjurer. 

Otle day a man addressed him ; ” Should f 
say mon Lieutenant or mon- CapiUine ? " "I 
know you—you are a deserter from the Legion,” 
Giraud flastCed back. " You will not leave my 
tide or I'll blow your brains out.” ” Yes,” the 
man confessed, ” I am a Legionary, but at the 
moment I am helping Englishmen and Frenchmen 
to etcape. First oi all let me take you to a 
doctor.” Giraud, whose wounds had not properly 
healed, wgs for a week under the care of a practi¬ 
tioner who introduced'him to Nurse Edith cavell. 
She confided him to the clre of the Jaunart 
family, who arranged his passage and that of 
Schmitt into Holland. All went well for Giraud, 
but his companion was hit by a rifle shot and 
tom on 'the barbed wire. Giraud picked him up 
and carried him. Eveotually they arrived at 
Flushing, whence they were sent to England. 

February 1915 found Giraud once more 
in France; he was decorated by Joffre, 
and placed on the staff of the 5th Army. 
But in 1917 he rejoined his 4th Zouaves, 
and again distinguished himself in action ; 
then until the end of (he War he was Chief 
of Staff to General Daugan of the Moroccan 
Division. After the armistice he saw service 
in Constantinople and the Rhineland, but 
in 1922 Marshal Lyautcy called him to 
Morocco, where he joined the great empire- 
PA6E aeo 




French Troops Fight Beside the Allies in Tunisia 



SOLDICnk OF CIN. CIRAUD'S ARMY h*v« bMct Rghtini tld* by vld* with tM Antlo>Am*rican tort*t from Cho oponiog of tho comooign In 
Hovomkor IMl. Tog, in tho foreground, French loidiere ere menning e mechine-gun white choir Rritich etlioe ere reedy for ectien et their Bofort. 
Centre right, e Rrittih lorry eroetet e bridge which )• guerded by the French. Befow, e trein of gock>mulee loedod with oguigment M«*ee chroogh 
the rwine of e Tuntilan villege on route for the front line. PAGE 407 I'koiot. HtUi\k Oftita! . Cfomii Cv/ynuM. Ke\ili/ai 












FItnCI BATTLE OFF GUADALCANAL. On Nov. 12. IF42 U.S. navol forces Bombordod Jspsnoss ihoro positions on this importsnt island of the Bolomons, and durinf thasa operations the onefnr lest 3B out 
of 21 aircraft sent to attach the American ships. This photo shows a Jap plane plentlng to destruction after it had dropped a bomb near the U.S. cruiser San Francisco (centre) and had been shot down by intensive 
A.A. fire. It was shortly after this cnga|ement that the San Francisco was siightly damaged and M men killed, as the result of a disabled enemy plane crashing on her. It was later announced chat among those 
kilied were Rear>Adm. O. J. Callaghan (flying his flag in this ship) and Capt. C. Young, the SanFrarKisco’s commander. (Sec illws. p. 39}.) In the foreground it a U.S. cargo transport. /'Aoio. A not mu J I'rut 





T HE WAR A T S E A 

by Francis E. McMurtrt« 


E vfn on the basis of their own com* 
muniqu^, the German attack on 
a convoy bound for North Russia 
on (he last day of the old year seems clearly 
to have been n failure. In view of the present 
military situation on the Eastern Front, the 
enemy must be desperately anxious to stop 
further supplies reaching the Soviet forces, 
but their cfToris were evidently abortive. 

The Admiralty announcement on the sub* 
ject stated that a German destroyer was sunk 
and a cruiser damaged. The enemy admit 
the loss of the former ship, and on the other 
hand claim to have accounted for a British 
destroyer, which sounds like a mere counter* 
blast for propaganda purposes. Otherwise, 
the only claims made are of damage by 
gunfire to our escorting cruisers and des* 
(royers, and torpedo hits by a U*boat on four 
ships of the convoy. As it is added that 
weather conditions precluded observation of 
results, these claims amount to very little. 

At this linK of year the hours of daylight 
^ in the region of Bear Island, where the 
encounter took place, are very few ; and in 
addition the weather seems to have been so 
hud that visibility during those hours must 
have been intermittent. Aircraft were 
prevented from operating, which must have 
handicapped the enemy attack considerably. 

Although the Germans have for months 
past maintained a strong naval force in 
Norwegian waters, comprising all their avail¬ 
able heavy ships, our convoys have continued 
to gel through to Russia in spile of efforts 
to intercept them. Losses have sometimes 
been incurred, but the average deliveries of 
war material have been important, and must 
have contributed not a little to recent Soviet 
successes. 

Battleships in the Pacific 
As (he result of the completion of the 
remaining four ships of the 3S.000*(on 
Washington class, the United States Navy is 
now much stronger than it was before the 
Pearl Harbour disaster. Of the five battle¬ 
ships sunk or put out of action on December?, 
1941, three have been refitted and arc again 
in service. Only in aircraft-carriers is there a 
temporary shortage, but as Japan has sulTercd 
still more severe losses in this category, here 
also the balance remains on the right side. 
It is true (hat-six cruisers have been sunk, 
yet Japan has lost a greater number ; and 


several new American cruisers have been 
commissioned, and more are due for delivery 
shortly. 

D tpoara of Japanese battleships of 40,000 to 
45.000 tons being on the point of com¬ 
pletion continue to appear with suspicious 
regularity. Up to now there has bwn no 
evidence that any such ships have been put 
into service, and it is likely that their con¬ 
struction has been delayed. On the other 
hand, two or three vessels of an improved 
•‘pocket battleship ” type arc believed to 
have been added to the Japanese fleet. Their 
names are somewhat uncertain, but may 
include Takamatu and Titibu, previously 
assigned by rumour to two of the big new 
battleships mentioned above. 

As time goes on. Japanese losses in cruisers 
and destroyers must have a serious eHcvt 
on (he balance of types composing (he Hect. 
since it is hardly pos-siW for battleships to 
operate successfully without a due proportion 
of cruisers and destroyers. 

The Italian Navy is likely soon to be in a 
similar position. This all goes to show the 
futility of treating capital ships as a sort of 
hidden reserve, not to be risked until the last. 
H.id we been as cautious with our battleships, 
we might not have lost the Barham. Prince 
of Wales, or Repulse—but wc might verv 
well have ended by losing (he war. 

German Raider Sunk 

For reasons which arc not entirely clear, 
the German propaganda department have 
issued a somewhat highly-coloured account 
of the sinking of the armed raider Atlantis 
by Hr.M.S. Devonshire in (he Souih 
Atlantic on November 22. 1941. In announc¬ 
ing the destruction of this ocean pest, the 
Admiralty described how. when first sighted, 
the Atlantis was stopped, with a boat tying 
off containing oil drums. There is no doubt 
she was engage^ in re-fuelling a U-boat, the 
presence of which was later established. 

After the Atlantis had been set on fire, the 
crew took (u their boats. Later her magazine 
blew up. and she sank. In view of the near¬ 
ness of an enemy submarine, no attempt was 
made to pick up survivors. According to 
the German account, the boats were taken in 
tow by the submarine and those in them were 
transferred by degrees to other U-hoats. 
so that most of them got back to Germany. 


Several Nj?i ocean raiders have ocen inter¬ 
cepted from lime to time. As a rule, their 
victims have been few, as they cannot afford 
to remain ou a trade route foe any length 
of time without grave risk of being caught. 
They arc not to be confused with blockade 
runners, endeavouring to get through to 
Germany with selected cargoes of rubber and 
other products of which the enemy is in great 
need. 1 hrcc such cargoes have been stopped 
by the Royal Navy in recent weeks, one in the 
Indian Ocean and two in the Atlantic. 

Though ve^ little is heard of its activities, 
the presence in (he Indian Ocean of a strong 
Lastern Fleet under (hcconimapd of Admiral 
Sir James Somerville has had a deterrent 
effect on the enterprise of the Japanese Navy. 
Since April last Japanese warships have 
scarcely been heard of in (he area outside the 
Strait of Malacca, (hough there is believed to 
be a fleet of some size based on Singapore. 

Royal Navy in the East 

It seems probable that the port of Sabang. 
at the northern extremity of the island of 
Sumatra, is being used by the enemy as a 
minor naval base. On the night of December 
20-21, a British naval force operating in (he 
Bay of Bengal carried out a heavy air attack 
on this place, causing damage to various 
objects of military importance. Large ex¬ 
plosions. followed by fires, were obscrv'cd. 

As a niatier of historical interest, it may be 
observed that during the hard-fought struggle 
for command of the Indian seas in 1782-83 
the French Admiral Suffren made use of (his 
same locality the northern end of Sumatra 
as a winter base before renewing his battles 
with Admiral Sir Edward Hughes. 

Undoubtedly the greatest task which 
confronts (he United Nations in 1943 is 
the defeat of (he U-boat nvcnacc. Though 
shipping losses are less than they were, (he 
leeway in merchant tonnage has not yet been 
made up. and the numbers of the enemy sub¬ 
marines continue to increase, it is true that 
it is hardly possible for trained crews to be 
provided in equal degree, but even so the 
danger of our operations in North Africa 
being hampered by U-boat depredations is 
too serious to neglect. 

T r is csscniial therefore that no pains should 
* be spared to hunt to death every enemy 
submarine that is detected. For this purpose 
it is understood that priority is now being 
given (o all the material which (he Royal 
Navy rcHfuires to amplify its anti-submarine 
measures. This presumably is one of the 
results at which Field-Marshal Smuts was 
aiming in hts warning words on the U- 
boat menace last year. 



•RITAIN'S EASTERN FLEET. A warship i« *Mn •tMming throwfh a tmok«-tcrMA during manoeuvre*. Such practicM ar* of vital Importane* 

for th* tuccoMful pretocution of naval actions, such as that of Oac. 29, 1942, whon aircraft-carriors comprising part of a British fore* mado an 
intonsivo attack on tho Japanoso at Sabana. on Sumatra PAGE 489 J'hiXj, llriluk Oifi(ia!: Crom Copyngkl 






Wounded from Libya Are Her Passengers Now 



BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP ATLANTIS—formerly a luxury Imar-^tcantly r*Curn*d born* fram Cb« MiddI* Eatt with tick and wnundad man from 
tha 8th and othar armia*. I. Slatar Christina Hohhs in tha lifa^avint jackat and staal helmat providad for usa in casa of amartaney. 2, Tho Atlantis 
homaward bound. 3, A cornar of a surfital ward aboard tha ship. 4. U.S. ambulanca man halp to disambark casualtias. S, Hiss M. P. Northropa, 
ItR.C.. tha ship's matron, says tood-bya to soma of har charpas. PAGE 490 PM«t. CiiUral iVcss 









Inside Germany in the War’s Fourth Year 
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OUTSIDE A BERLIN fACTORY (I) off«r« of •mfkioirmont to girli and woman wicneat to Carmanir’a incraaiing labour ahortaM. 3. Ploughing a lawn 
In tha Ga.idarmanmarkt. tha centra of Berlin. 3. According to the Carman caption, theia naan ara armament worken training with an A.A. gun. 
4, ** I work my fingert to the bone to eava my nation : ” Hitlar addretaet hit old party mambert iA Munich on Nov. I, 1943. Pudgy and dtahavalled, chi* 
is a vary different Fuehrer from the *iaak boaster of year* gone by. Photos, liriltsh Ogicial: Crown Copyniki; J’lciormJ Prtss, KeiSt-jHt, AssociaitJ Pttu 










Calcutta’s Civil Defence Meets the Challenge 



INQIAN A.R.P. WORKERS in Indift't 
iarf* cities are fully organized and ready 
to meet any emergency. Right, Raraee 
women stretcher-bearers take part in 
a demonstration at Che Cusrow Baug 
Training School at Bombay. Their steel 
helmets strike a stern if somewhat in¬ 
congruous note in contrast to their 
picturesque dresses. Industrial workers 
are being caught to adopt air-raid tech¬ 
nique. Crouching in a trench they stuff 
pieces of eioth into their mouths and plug 
their ears to minimize the shock of ex¬ 
plosions. India's great commercial centre 
—Calcutta—had Its first raid on Dec. 20. 
1042, and the A.R.R. organization |n that 
tity then had a caste of the “ real thing." 


JAPANESE AIR RAIDS ON INDIA date 
from the attack on Vizagapatam in April 
and on Chittagong in May of last year. 
Throughout the greater part of If42, 
however, the enemy confined their bomb¬ 
ing to other theatres of war. All the sasnc, 
India’s preparations to meet savage raids 
were steadily organized in the most vut- 
nerabie ports of the country. 

With the destruction of Chinese cities 
as a warning, Indians took intensive 
courses of A.R.P. training, and prepared 
to defend their own cities from boiling 
attacks with the utmost speed. C e n tre 
right, a rescue worker demonstrates how 
to remove a casualty from a blazing 
building during a realistic test at an A.R.P. 
training-centre. Right, sirens are set in 
action from the control-room. A test 
siren has iust been sounded and this 
official is teen sending out urgent 
messages. 1‘hotui, indta Og^tuil 





Wavell Assumes the Offensive in Burma 



ADVANCING INTO BURMA 
fr«in AaMm. Alti*d fere**, it 
wu •niMunevd on Doc. 19,1943, 
worn ^•hin( ttootfily forward 
Into tho Intorior. B|r 0o«. 39 a 
Britith forca had Ron^Crat^d into 
tho Chindwin vaiiar, about 50 
miloa N.E. of Aralcan acana of 
tho mamorablo flfhting with¬ 
drawal by our treopa ia Hay laat 
yoar. Tnit advanco had boon 
pracodod by Kaavy bombing raldt 
oniapanota batat In Burma. 

Le.-Oan. J. W. Stiiwoll fright), 
U.S. Commandar of Chinoao 
forcoa in Burma, addroataa part 
of tbo CMnoao army ho haa 
halpad to build up in India. 
Known at '* Undo Joo," Gan. 
Stiiwoll, who wa« formar Chiaf 
of Staff to Martha! Chiang Ktl- 
ahab, tpaakt Chinato Ruantly. 

Gan. Wavoil, C.-in-C. India (pro- 
matad to tha rank of Hold- 
HartKal in tha Now Yaor 
Honourt, 1943), ia aaon balow 
with Lt.-Gan. N. M. S. Irwin, 
Commandar of Indla't Eaitarn 
Army. Thit photograph waa 
takan during Gan. WavoU't yialt 
to our forward poaltiona on tha 
Indian N.C. frontiar, bafora bo 
troitad into Burma. 


CHINBSI CUN CRtW—mambaro of Can. 
Stitwall'a highly afflaiant and raorganitad army 
■ baing inttractad by a U.S. artlUarv corporaJ 
In tha oparation of a ISS-mm. howitaar, ona 
of Amarica’t mott madam waapont. 


Off THE N.B. INDIAN FRONTIER, Can. Wavall inapacta a ddtachmant of bit troepa on tha ova of 
tha Alliad advanca into Surma from Atiam. Haavy arrow on tha map (right) thowt dirattion of 
our main thrutt towardt tho Chindwin rivor. Smallor arrow abovo Ifidicatot poaitiont in tbo Kabaw 
miloy aiio oceupiod by our troop*. Tho flrtt cloth with tho Japanoto in Waitorn Burma occurrod on 
Doc. 39, 1942 in tho noighbourhood of Rathadaung, Aftor an aachsngo of Rro tho anomy broka off 
contact and It waa roportod that tho bulk of hi* forcot had falinn back againtt tho port of Akyab. 
Rangoon, M«tdalay. Honywa, Magwo, and nthor important Jap baaot worn ropoatodly bombnd by 
tho R,A.F. All communipud* omphaaiiad tho oncourmging offoct which thoto attack* had on our 
Enomy aircraft which raidod oaitom Bongal in Docomber oncountorad a tpaarhoad of 
•ntitli fighter at CHittafang* indimn OJkia/; C9Pfnikt ; KfyMPn* 






It’s the Same War All the World Over 

opening the newspaper of a morning, listening to the news bulletins of the one has an 

impression of a great number of di^erent fronts, widely separated in space and vatying greatly 
in importance. Yet as Ute famous writer, BOYD CABLE, explains in the article printed below, 
tlie War is one, a Total War indeed. 


0 (;tside the Tew trained spcciaitsts and 
experts in strategy there are few today 
who realize how closely related arc the 
numerous fronts in this Total War. or how 
(he results of a battle fought by a few thousand 
men or a score of warships may have reaciion.s 
which afTcct a front half the world away and 
a battle between millions of men. 

While the Battle of Britain raged in the 
'kies over England the whole world looked, 
lisicncd, heard the broadcasts or icad liic 
newspapers in much the same way us wc used 
(o listen to the round-by*round commentary 
on a heasy-weight contest, or read from 
edition to special edition the reports of a Test 
Match. The experts knew then how much 
hung on that battle ; but In America, in our 
(vvn Dominions, throughout the world, not 
<^ne ill a ihoiisand had (he fuinlcst Under¬ 


standing that the fate of all mankind for 
generations to come hung on the issue of (he 
battle. 

It is only swicc that we have learned from 
Crete what can be done with airborne troops 
after (he destruction of a defending air force 
and the completion of the occupation of its 
aerodromes. Now we do begin to understand 
how airborne Cermans might have seized a 
bridgehead on our shores and rushed tanks 
and guns across the Channel, even as is now 
being done from Italy into Tunisia. 

The Rattle of Britain was an outstanding 
and exceptional example of how every battle- 
front on land and sea depended on a single 
front and the outcome of one buttle. But an 
understanding of this has not been enough 
to bring full realization of how closely inter¬ 
locked arc all the world war fronts of today, 
and of how success or failure of far distant 
and at the moment apparently unimportant 
battles may affect many or all other fronts. 

In New Guinea and the Solomons men 
who can be numbered in tens compared with 
the thousands on the Russian front have been 
fighting for months to take and hold an air- 
6:)d and circle of surrounding jungle or a few 


strips of beach no longer than the Brighton 
promenade. There were sea buttles fought 
at Midway and the Coral Seu which seemed 
isolated from all the other fronts. Yet if the 
Allies had not succeeded in checking and 
holding the Japs in those distant Pacific seas 
the Germans might today have been in 
Stalingrad and the Caucasian oil-fields, or wc 
might have been suffering in England worse 
bombing raids than ever we have known. 

Wc know that there is a neutrality pact 
between Japan and Russia ; and wc also 
know well that Japan would (or will) break 
that pact the moment it pays her to. Japan 
wanted that pact until she could at least 
establish full control of all the islands down 
to Australia, if not go to the length of an 
Australian invasion. If Australia could have 
been blocked off, and the islands north of it 


built into a strong wall of sea and air bases 
against possible Aastralian-American attack, 
Japan would have deemed it safe to play her 
usual .stab-in-the-back act against Rus.sia. 
Russia, knowing this, had to keep a tremen¬ 
dous force along her Far Eastern front. 

Japan on Ibc Defensive 

But Japan has failed to secure her island 
chain of protection, and indeed must now 
face (he possibility of a leap-frog series of 
assaults from island to island under land-based 
air fighter protection. Consequently, Russia 
was reasonably free to bring reinforcements 
from the Far ^st to launch those shattering 
blows from which the Germans arc now 
reeling. The Luftwaffe has needed all its 
strength in Russia, and has had nothing to 
.spare for the bombing of Britain, as it might 
have had last autumn- and this winter if the 
Germans had been able to dig themselves 
into " hedgehog " positions in Russia. 

The Aleutian Islands have not had much 
of the limelight up to now. and the completion 
of the Alaskan Highway (see page 332) is 
vaguely regarded as a great engineering feat 
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which may some day and In some way prove 
of value in the war. But the fact that America 
has firmly gripped her Aleutian base and 
denied to Japan more than the merest toc-hold 
on the tip of the island chain, has played an 
important part in that same need for Japan 
to abstain from any attack on Russia. The 
bringing into use of the Alaskan Highway 
well ahead of programme has also helped. 

Progress in North Africa 

The Allies' occupation of I rench North 
Africa had an immediately helpful result for 
Russia, because the Germans were forced to 
bring a mass of aircraft from Russia to attack 
our African convoys and to ferry troops 
across to Tunisia. Now against the danger 
of an Allied attack from Africa on " the soft 
under-belly of the Axis ’’Germany has had to 
stretch and strain her military strength to 
garrison and fortify the whole length of the 
North Mediterranean shores. This could only 
be ilone by weakening (he Russian front, or 
by using re.serves required for it. 

The hghting now going on to take Brzcria 
and Tunis will have repercussions which will 
vibrate through Russia, hidia, Burma and 
China. When wc have taken those two bases 
and established airlields round the coast of 
Tunis, the Allies will have a short convoy 
route under (he umbrella of air fighter protec¬ 
tion along (he Mediterranean to Igypt and 
Syria. This means the ability to transport 
men and munitions rapidly to Russia and 
India and Persia, so blocking any attempt 
at junction between (ierman and Japanese 
forces and building up strength to attack 
Burma, free the Burma Road, and thus bring 
into action millions of Chinese troops now 
almost immobilized by lack of equipment. 

Even if such a happy result cannot be 
.accomplished for months or years, the mere 
threat of it should hold Japan back from that 
attack on Russia, and in time may easily 
Icad to the Chinese sweeping clear enough of 
their coast to establish f1cx*ts of bombers to 
strike at the heart of Japan itself. 

Malta's Magnificent Defence 

The gallant and unswerving ycars-long 
defence of Malta has excited the admiration 
of the world ; wc have nil thrilled to (he 
Stories of the convoys fighting a way through 
with vitally necessary oil and supplies. Rut 
}t is quite wrong to suppose the Rattle of 
Malta is only u stirring episode, iiiile (oi not 
at all) likely to affect the broad results of the 
war. The ” unsinkable aircraft-carrier ” has 
been of the highest importance in its inlcf- 
ference with Axis transport across the 
Mediterranean during the fighting in Libya 
and Egypt. Its importance will continue, or 
even increase, when wc begin to move our 
convoys through the Mediterranean. 

Fortunately for us, all these apparently 
separate and disconnected actions on far- 
apart fronts have been deliberately planned 
and carried out as a strategic whole. The 
collapse of France and the fii^sl overwhelming 
success of the Japs must nave thrown all 
previously conceived strategy of the Allies in 
the fire. But ever since wc touched bottom in 
our lo.sscs- us I believe wc did touch bottom 
when America lost a fleet at Pear! Harbour, 
her Pacific bases and the Philippines ; wc lost 
Malaya and Burma ; the Dutch lost Java and 
the Last Indies ; and the Russians were hurled 
back hundreds of miles—it is now becoming 
evident that new and bold strategic plans 
were drawn up. Now they are being carried 
into cITcct. and the scattered jigsaw puzzle 
pieces are being collected and fitted together 
in an interlixking world-wide front. 



MALTES6 CHILDREN, undaunted by tavaga and prnlontad Axit air attache, ara bare eaan racouat- 
int tbair axpartanca* to a (roup of tailor* on a quayiida. Lar(a tuppliai of bombt for tba Mllant 
ttland'i counter-ofTanilva war* unUadad thortly before Chrlttmat from a convoy that ran tbo 


fauntlat of tba Meditarranaan front line. 


J'iUu /iriti\li (t/fui'il: CrmrH Ch/>}ngM 




nrenH ff7wfer Refynn §n Rt^Mia 

With Januarv’s comiiif; the Russian winter approadies its bitter dimax, so that moMity is reduced to a minimum. But 
to this prbbldn, as to so many another, the Red Army has found the solution. ** Even- Infantryman must be a skier.” 
b now the sloK:an. Top, a patrol of Russian ski>tronpeis on the Lenlnc^ front. Below, a number of Nazi tanks 
captured on the same front have been repaired, and are here seen raovinc into a^tnn a^tainst their former owners. 
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.frrfi#* €'0tn0iifhmM om fhe EaMterwu Eroni 

Over snnwbMuul JTiDunJ, in inJ <k« -rf the icide-frstojned trees of the cimiray Russian forest. German ttru'TS (,t) pl'xl 
wearilv and warilv alon?, earbeJ in overalls which «»nce were white so as to make them invisible to the snipers of the Red 
Army. In (4), a photo taken *>0 the Stalingrad front. Red Array sapoers are dearing a road of mines. As the Germans 
retreat tbev leave ^hind them vAst quantities of war material; here (') are some of a hatdt of N.azi motor-odes. 


ff'arriors <n a If'orM af White 

Althou(|h the weather has been indescribably cruel, the Russian armies have continued their eiftantic offensives. In these 
actions a bic part is played K.^pecially-tiained ski-soldiers, a detachment of w^iom—paradiute troops, camoutla^ed in 
white an4 anned with tommy-euns —is seen in I i). Tremendous losses have been inflict^ on Hitler's armies, N)th in men 
and material; 2. a Nazi tank phobigraphcd at the moment of touchinii off a mine in the Voronezh area. 


CnprfitU: 
I .Yrh-i. ktvflom* 
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ffVvr it* Miiimla'* fHintuty 


Pktio*,' Prf$$, Sttet 


But for Out “ dzots ” Hitler's invasion of Russia would have ended ere now in disaster. What, then, is a dtot ? The word 
is formed foom the initials of the Russian words for " wood earth firinj p.>int.’' That the n^ b apt mill be apparent f^ 
our nhoto (top) of one of them in a forest. Below, a Russian casualt> clearing station just behind the line; soldier 

of the Red Army is receiving attentioo from a medical orderly and one of that brave regiment of w'omen, thg Soviet nurses. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Of Viul 
War Books 


by Hamilton Fyfe 


W HEN you read now and then about (he 
guerilla war (hat is being carried on 
against (he Nazis in (he mountains of 
Serbia, and about the leader of the brave 
nten who are lighting for their country's 
independence and fr^dom. how do you 
picture this General Mihailovich to yourself? 

With some knowledge of Balkan eomitadjis, 
as the bands of turbulent mountaineers who 
have disturbed the region called Macedonia 
for so many years are called, I supposed him 
to be a man of tough, even ruffianly appear¬ 
ance—not young by any means, full of 
courage, but not very brainy. I was surprised 
to discover from the photograph of him in 
George Sava's new b^k. The Chetniks of 
Yugoslavia (Faber. 10a.), that he has a face 
in which intellect as well as character are 
plainly discernible. This is how the London 
doctor (born Russian, now British) who calls 
himself for literary purposes Sava, describes 
the General: 

A man in the late fortiet, of medium height and 
With striking e3re* of a bright mountain-flower 
blue, and fairish curly hair. But his physical 
details were dominated by his presence. It was 
that of the bom natural leader. Here was a man, 
one said at once, in whom one coold place one's 
entire faith, a man to die for. Yet there was 
nothing aloof about him ... He put no nlf 
between himself and us, such as an officer 
puts between himself and his men and even more 
so between himself and irregulars. 

” Irregulars ” though they are, these 
Vugoslavs know more about the sort of 
warfare that is going on in (he region between 
their country and Montenegro. Albania and 
Greece, than any of the scientihcally-trairted 
German staff officers. Mihailovich had a 
training of that kind himself. He was in the 
army, served as a lieutenant in 1914-15, then 
as military attach^ in Sofia and Prague. He 
had a command in 1941, but found it im¬ 
possible to stand up against the enemy’s 
tanks and aitiilery with the poor equipn^nt 
he was given. When the order to capitulate 
reached him, he had only a few battalions of 
Chetniks left. With them he inoved into the 
mountains, igooring the instruction to 
surrender, resolved to “ carry on the war to 
the victorious conclusion and 
show that &rbia still lives.” 


^ow. who are the Chetniks? 
^ ^ They do not seem to be a 
race or a tribe. The term is 
used apparently to describe 
people who live in a certain part 
of the wild country on the 
Yugoslav border. Anyway, they 
are showing the Gamanswhat 
the spirit of Yugoslavia is. 

Their tuk was to collect together 
the scattered fragments of the ermy 
which refused to surrender, so ti\it 
they might reform to moke a new 
fighting force in the heart of the 
land . . . Fitim all parts peasants 
came to the centres of resistance, 
bringing with them old guru anC 
hunting-rifles, some of them muzsie- 
loaders complete with ramrod and 
powder-bom. Trains of mules 
dragged small century-old cannon, 
for which iu> ammunition could be 
procured. And against these 
weapons the Germans used all the 
resources of a modem army. They 
bombed and machine-gunned froo 
Ute ait. Their heavy tanks lumbered 
about 

But it must have seemed to 
them that for every one Yugo¬ 
slav they crushed, two more 
made their appearance. Dur¬ 
ing one month the Chetniks 
killed 12,000 Nazis, blew up 200 


bridges, set fire to between three and four 
hundred petrol, ammunition, and store dumps, 
wrecked seventeen trains. They made the 
Germans jumpy, never knowing where they 
would .strike next or what they would do. 

Their methods were ingenious. One was to 
make thermometers with a very powerful 
explosive in them, and put them up in railway 
stations, public buildings or hoteis-frequented 
by German officers. No one took much notice 
of them until they went off. The Italians were 
particularly scared. It was said they would 
not for months let thermometers be put into 
their mouths in hospital for fear they might 
be blown up I 


:THE: 


Chetniks of 
Yugoslavia 


When an Alpiiw regiment, trained in the 
highlands of Bavaria, was sent against them, 
the Chetniks showed them they were up 
against men who knew every crag and cranny 
on the barren heights. They were decoyed 
up to a mountain from which there were only 
two ways down—one the road they used, 
which was promptly closed behind tbm, and 
a sheer abyss of 2.000 feet. None of that 
regiment escaped. 

'T'here is a rough humour about the 
^ Chetniks. Tf^ captured eighty Germans 
1^ derailing g train loaded with ammunition. 
What should be done with them ? Mihailo¬ 
vich asked. ” We won’t hang them for the 
crimes they have contmitted qn our people. 
We must teach them a lesson. We've got to 
frighten these bullies. We’ll pull their 
trousers down and write on their backsides. 
‘ Show yourselves to the garrison of Belgrade. 
The next we capture we ^oot.' ” 

They actually did that, tattooing the mes¬ 
sage with an indelible vegetaMe dye, putting 
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the prisoners into coffins, loading the coffins 
on wagons, and driving the wagons into the 
heart of the capital. Tl^ey were taken to the 
doors of the German headquarters : there 
the drivers decamped. In a few minutes the 
men in the coffins began to wriggle, then to 
put their heads up. Their comrades came out 
and released (hem. ” Fear struck deep into 
their hearts. Many of these soldiers, no 
more than boys, turned pale and began to 
cast hurried glances about them, while they 
fingered their triggers nervously.” 

With the Chetniks are a number of British 
soldiers who made their way into the moun¬ 
tains i^fter (he disastrous end of the campaign 
in Greece-in the spring of 1941. They tau^t 
their hosts how to use anti-tank rifles and 
other modern weapons ; and they repaired 
tanks captured from the enemy, which the 
Serbians had not been able to do anything 
with. Thdr chief difficulty was gettinfi 
accustomed to the food and to the small 
amount of it. But in villages where there 
were pigs and poultry they managed to 
” initiate the Serbs into their favourite 
breakfast dish, eggs and bacon.” 

'Phat the Germans would like very much to 
^ keep their grip, which is growing weaker, 
on Yugoslavia is obvious. It is a country of 
vast potential riches. It has, for instance, the 
largest deposits in Europe of bauxite, which 
is neces.sary to the making of aluminium lor 
airccaft construction. It has zinc and iron oi-e, 
lead, silver apd marble; immense forests, 
enormous numbers of pigs and sheep. 

Little has been done to develop these 
possible .sourexs of wealth. The great mass of 
the people are without any kind of formal 
education. Their rulers have been more 
anxious to make themselves prosperous than 
to bring prosperity to the nation. Large 
districts are inhabited by people who have 
scarcely advanced in the arts and ideas of 
civilization during the last two thousand 
years. The Nazis do not allow that they have 
” any value as human beings,” they arc 
” so much cattle, ripe for exploitation.” 

After the War some federation of the 
Balkans must he formed for mutual protec¬ 
tion. So far the system there has been "all 
against all.” 1 remember being one autumn 
in a little town near which are the frontiers of 
Bulgaria. Rumania and Yugoslavia. I made 
friends with a Russian who had been an 
admiral in the Tsar’s Navy ard 
was now by an odd turn oi 
fortune commanding a gang of 
desperadoes who carried hand 
l^nades in their pockets and 
lived on the country like bandits 
—though they didn't like being 
called bandits. They called 
themselves patriots. 

1 have many amusing recollec¬ 
tions of them. One is of- a 
supper-party the admiral gave, 
at which performed an orchestra 
of three musicians locking. 1 
thought, rather trervous. When 
after supper the eomitadjis began 
firing their revolvers at the ceil¬ 
ing and the pictures on the walls, 

I understo^ why. I got my 
feet up on the seat of my chair 
when the man next to me fired 
into the floor, and I left soon 
afterwards. But 1 was glad of 
the experience, for it showed me 
what sort of people prevented 
the Balkans from becoming 
civilized. Subjected to the dis¬ 
cipline of an ordered, peaceful 
society, these desperadoes would 
have b^n flrre fellows. Perhaps 
if Gen. Draza Mihailovich comes 
ihrou^ and leads his country¬ 
men in peace as boldly and 
cleverly as he is leading them ip 
war, we may see such a society. 



Meet Some of Norway’s Young Fighter Pilots 


From time to time HENRY BAERLEtN has contributed to these pages articles descriptive of the 
Allied contingents who have found in Britain a home from home and a base from which th^ 
may sally forth to do battle with the common foe. In this article we are told something of the 
Norwegian airmen who have arrived from across the North Sea to fight side by side with the R.A.F. 


R ecently I have visited Norwegian 
l^ter pilots at a camp in this country. 
Iney are under the famous Riiser* 
Larsen, the first man to sail in a diri^blc over 
the North Pole, after having tried with 
Amundsen to reach it by plane. Riiser- 
Largen is one of the world’s most renowned 
airmen, who received his flying training in 
England during the last war; he has the 
physical frame which the Nazis call “Nordic," 
and as a rule is a huge, silent Norseman. 
But he can on occasion talk, as when he 
alludes to " Little Norway," the camp in 
Canada which he helped to establish. " It 
took us barely three months to get going 
down there. The air-fleld with its pea-green 
huts was soon firrished with the help of local 
labour. It is the most up-to-date thing 
anyone can imagine, right down to the 
camp kitchen. Training machines were avail¬ 
able just as soon as we needed them, for our 
Government had ordered them a long lime 
beforehand. And everything for the Nor¬ 
wegian armed forces is paid for by Nor¬ 
wegian money." That is a matter of which 
all the Norwegians are rightly proud. 

* Neither Quislings nor Spongers’ 

It may be thought (hat this has nothing 
to do with the Norwegian Air Force. But 
one cannot be for long with these happy-go- 
lucky, broad-shouldered Norse airmen and 
be unaware of the psychological effect 
produced by (he knowledge that they are 
paying (heir way. " We are neither a race 
of Quislings nor a race of spongers," said 
one of them. 

They had various adventures in their 
travels from stricken Norway to “ Little 
Norway.” For instance, one to whom I 
talked had been an airman in his country's 
small pre-War force. At (hat time they 
had at their disposal Glostcrs from England 
and Focke-Wulfs which were built under 
licence inl^orway. When the Germans sud¬ 
denly invaded Norway there was as much 
resistance aYwas humanly possible. Some of 
the- pilots developed, as one of (hem told 
me, a new technique of doing without 
bomb-sights—for (be very go(^ reason 
that they had to. After the capitulation of 
the country they obeyed the voice of King 
Haakon on the radio and made their way to 
Sweden, where they were interned, as a 
matter of form, for a few days. Subse¬ 
quently they obtained visas and departed 
for Moscow, where they were splendidly 
treated, and then they went via Japan to 
America. There they were joined by many 
young Norwegians wh» had managed to get 
away in fishing-boats to Britain and thence 
to Canada. 

^NE sturdy fellow said that people looked 
^ down their noses at him b^ause be had 
never liked to kill birds, but he had no ob¬ 
jection at all to killing Germans. And now 
this young man has had his heart's desire, for 
he takes part in hedge-hopping expeditions 
over France, Belgium and Holland. 

" It made me laugh a lot," he said, 
" when I came out of a cloud in Belgium 
the other day and shot up a numbn of 
German soldiers who were on the roof of a 
barrack building." * 

" Oh, well," said a friend of his, " there's 
room for some laughter even in Norway 
nowadays. I was at home for fiAeen 
months after the Germans had arrived, and 
they told us they were only resting on the 
way to England. They used to say that 
Britain would fall to them like a piece of cake. 
We have the same expression in our language, 


et stykke kake. At first they didn't listen 
much to (he B.B.C., but when I leA—like 
many oihei^ in a fishing-boat—they not only 
were listening but were belies’ing what the 
B.B.C. told them.” 

To bring the conversation back to matters 
of the air I mentioned Dieppe, where (1 had 
been told by others) the Norwegians did 
particularly wdl. The (wo fighter squadrons 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force which 
took part in the raid accounted for 14 
machines definitely destroyed, four probably 
destroyed and 13 damaged, while the 
Norwegians lost two airmen. Their most 
successful pilot was one, aged 19. from 
Oslo, who destroyed two German aircraA 
and probably a third. 

“ I was luckily amonK th« first (he said) to 
meet the Germans in the air. I saw a Focke-WuK 
190 tailiM a Spitfire. I warned the pilot by radio, 
but the Gerttun was too quick and he shot the 
Spitfire down. His victory was ^ort-lived, as a 
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(ew moments later I sent him grinning through 
the air to crash aoo yards from where the Spitlw 
had fallen. Then I saw three more Focke-Wulfs 
ndiicb were coming in to attack me, so I turned 
on them, damaging one, which was later credited 
to me as a ‘ probable.' As my ammunition was 
now exhausted I returned home.” The moment 
his machine was refuelled he srent back into the 
battle sone. This time be took part in a fight 
snth eight Domier ai7s, accounting for one of 
the six which svere shot down. 


keep. For instance, when we make for a train 
we are careful to hit the engine only, if there is 
any fear that civilians are in the compartments.” 

Some of these airmen have had a trying 
time in getting across to Britain in small 
ships of every kind. 

** I could stand it no longer in Norway (said 
one of them, a corporal), so I left my wile to look 
after my garage, where I bad been obliged to 
repair Mrman cars. They told us at first that 
they had come to protect us from the terrible 
British onslaught, we didn't answer that sort 
of thing, but merely looked at them, and it works 
very well. It was some time before five of us 
could get hold of a little boat, and as we put to 
sea it was fairly rough, but there were no German 
planes about and we were picked up by a patrol- 
boat with Scottish people on board. How nice 
they were to us, and how white K-as the bread 
they gave us 1” 

One husky young man (old me that he 
and some friends of his found a lifeboat, 
ri^cd a sail, and made for the open s^. 
with hardly any provisions, a meagre supply of 
water, and always the anxiety that they would 
be spotted by German patrols and shot 
at sight. 

” One morning (he said) we saw a tiny speck 
on the horizon. It turned out to be a British 
destroyer. Never shall I forget bow we danced 
With joy in our cockle-shell of a boat ; it nearly 
turned over. This meant England, liberty and - 
what we hoped for most and were now likely to 
get—revenge.” 

Two of the company had to thank the 
skill of a cook, for when some German 
airmen leA their plane at a certain place in 
the south-west of Norway and sat for a 
longish time enjoying an excellent meal, 
thcM two young men seized the opportunity 
and the plane, in which they reached Britain 
without any incident. Th^ probably was 
some incident when the Germans had to 
report to their superiors, but that is a matter 
of surmise. 

A NOTHER man I met was at the time of the 
German invasion of his Motherland a 
trilck-driver in western Canada, at a place 
where all the people were of Norwegian 
origin. Even the storekeeper, he mentioned, 
was Norwegian; but the children were 
learning English at school and the older 
folk could talk it pretty well. Among 
themselves they used Norwegian, but if other 
people were around they spoke English. 

We didn't want to offend a fellow," said 
the ex-truck-drivcr, " if we could help it. 
and it is kind of nasty hearing a language 
you can’t understand. I had applied for 
naturalization, but when the War broke out 
I went to the Norwegian consul, and that was 
the first step to my getting to the camp of 
‘ Little Norway.’ " 

" When you go back to Canada aAer the 
War," 1 said, " back to your truck . . 


One of the Norwegian pilots told me that he 
had been a mechanic for six months. He 
had gone wilh his parents to the United 
States as a small boy, and before the States 
were officially in the War he had gone across 
the frontier to Canada and been accepted 
in " Little Norway." His special task has 
been to attack shipping ; and according to him 
it is not too difficult to hit a ship even when 
you are going at some 3S0 miles an hour. 

” To bv in those sweeps over France, Belgium 
and Holland {h« Mid) is very exciting and great 
fun. It is more like a ^rt than anything else. 
The other day when T was escorting rlying 
Fortresses some ack-ack exploded not far under¬ 
neath me and my machine bumped 25 to 50 feet. 
But one gets us^ to that kind of th'ng. When 
I said that our iob is sport 1 should have added 
that, like real qwrtsmen, we have rules that we 
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Hedge-hopping over Europe 

His rather stem face dissolved into smiles. 

1 shall be able to tell them," he said, 
* ‘ about a different sort of driving a machine. 
For example, hedge-hopping over in France 
and Belgium. One day 1 was told to look 
for some shipping near Ostend, but there 
was none, so 1 went on into a cloud and titen 
came down ; and while I was hedge-hopping 
1 came on to a canal and got some German 
barges, and ten minutes aAer that there 
was a town where they started shooting at 
me, but my friend—we were in sections of 
twos—was a little hit in the tail, not much, 
and I not at all. So it goes on day by day, 
and 1 don't just know whether I’d like it to 
go on for ever. But 1 dare say 1 'll get used 
to my truck again when we’ve won this war 
and peace returns to the world." 





THE ROYAL NOftWECIAN 
NAVY i» now th« fourth 
lorgott of the Allied fleetf. 
The majority of Norway'* 
warthip* and other vestgU 
ware eunk in retiiting the 
German invasion of I94t, 
but tinea that date rebuilding 
ha* been going on apace, 
aod today thi* now floM 
comprite* tome S dettroyer*. 
4 corvette*, tubmarinet, M 
minotweepert, 10 tmaller 
fluting thip* and 2 harbour 
service vettei*. Many Cho«>> 
•and* of Norwegian* (oum> 
her* of whom escaped after 
the German occupation of 
their country) are eerving 
in the R.N.N., which has its 
own training centres in 
Britain and Canada. The 
photograph above was taken 
•board a Norwegian cor¬ 
vette escorting an Atlantic 
convoy. An enemy sub¬ 
marine has been located, and 
preparation* arc being made 
for depth charging. Right, 
a Norwegian •ki-ing patrol is 
shown putting up a tent at 
one of the training camps 

establithed in Scotland. 

Fk»tos, (S'erovgiaN OfieuU 


FREE NORWEGIAN 
FORCES in the British Isles 
•re greatly contributing to 
Che cause of the Uaitbd 
Nations. Ever since June 7. 
(MS—ehe day that King 
Haakon and his Government 
sailed to England, there to 
continue the struggle against 
the Germans—Che ranks of 
the Norwegian Army, Navy 
and Air Force serving with 
the Allies have been steadily 
increasing. In the,air. rw 
doubtable souadron* are 
ceaselessly on the oflensive. 
Top left, members of the 
ground staff serving with 
a Norwagian fighter soued- 
ron in the North of England. 
Above, amid scenes that 
recall the snowclad hillsides 
of hi* native country, this 
Norwegian soldier practises 
musketry aninst the day 
when he will help to throw 
out the enemy from his 
homeland. 
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TH E WA R I N T H E AIR 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan, M.C.. A.F.C. 


T hrfe pointers to United Nations’ suprc' 
macy in 1943 arc: *(i) Britain now 
has numerical superiority in aircraH 
over Germany and Italy combined; (2) 
Russia has numerical superiority in aircraA 
on the eastern front; (3) the United States 
built 48,000 warplanes in 1942, thereby ex* 
ceeding t ho combined production of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

Supplies have reached China by air since 
the Japanese closed the Burma Road, but 
the British southward move into Burma 
from India was the first sign of territorial 
redressment of Chinese isolation from the 
increasing supplies coming off the produc¬ 
tion lines in Britain and America. British 
and American aircraft execute combined 
operations against the Japanese in Burma, 
some of the latter from Chinese territory. 

Now is the time to press forward in that 
area, for as summer approaches the heat 
becomes oppressive : and when the mon¬ 
soon breaks the humidity becomes a torment, 
and ntinor ailments, such as prickly heat 
and dobi’sTash, torture one’s skin. To air¬ 
crews, subjected to differing temperatures 
and pressures when flying at varying alti¬ 
tudes. any skin irritation becomes doubly 
noticeable, especially aAcr alighting from a 
flight. Heat on the ground feels more 
oppressive after the relative coolness of the 
upper air. And although airframes, engines 
and airscrews arc vastly superior to those 
we used in the days when I was the first pilot 
to cro.ss India in the monsoon, crews still 
have to fight their way through storms of 
wind and rain, and thick, dense clouds that 
come down sometimes to ground level. 
But the monsoon does not break until May or 
June (the dale varies from year to year); 
until then air forces have the most favourable 
weather for operations. 

VVeli iNOioNS and Blenheims concentrated 
** largely on attacking Japanese air-fields 
in Burma. Many arc reclaimed from riee- 
helds: their construction and maintenance de¬ 
mand heavy and constant coolie labour for 
draining, levelling, road-making, and the 
construction of shelters. R.A.T. bombs 
churn tip parts of the surface to the con¬ 
sistency of paddy-fields and hamper the 
operations of the Japanese army air force. 
Bombers have been escorted by Hurricanes. 
Sometimes fighters have made the attacks. 

Calcutta was raided by Japanese bombers 
for the first lime on r>ecembcr 20. 1942. 
Other raids were made on December 22. 
during the night of December 22 -23. and on 


Christmas Eve. About nine tons of bombs 
were dropped in the four raids—a light 
weight judged by British standards. The 
raiders were met by anti-aircraft gunfire and 
night fighters ; one bomber wgs shot down 
by night fighters on Christmas Eve. In the 
first three raids 25 persons were killed and 
fewer than 100 injured. Tbcre were only 
three Japanese aia'raft in the third raid ; 
two were damaged by night lighters. 

A i lied air pressure has been exerted against 
the Japanese on their southern perimeter 
in the Solomons (Guadalcanal and New 
Georgia) and in Papua where the yellow- 
skinned soldiers were driven back to a small 
beach-head; Japanese attempts to land 
reinforcements by sea transport and parachute 
were defeated, largely by air power. 

Bombs by Parachute 
When bombing this restricted beach¬ 
head American bombers have used parachute 
bombs to ensure accuracy. These bombs 
must not he confused with land-mines 
dropped by the Luftwaffe on British cities. 
The land-mine, a special bomb containing a 
high explosive content, is dropped by para¬ 
chute so that it will explode on or slightly 
above the surface to secure the maximum 
blast effect. The parachute bombs used by 
the Americans arc ordinary bombs dropped 
from a very low height. The parachute 
checks the forward speed of the bomb, 
thus causing it to fall upon the object over 
which the tomber flew at the instant of re¬ 
lease ; during the bomb’s fall the aeroplane 
flies on 'and is out of the danger area whed 
the bomb explodes. The R.A.F. use the 
dcluycd-action bomb to achieve similar safety. 
Advantages of the parachute bomb are that 
it makes sighting easy—release when over the 
objective—and prevents the bomb from bounc¬ 
ing, as often happens when a delayed-action 
bomb is released from a low level: some of 
the latter have bounced over three rows of 
houses before exploding. I have known one 
bounce off a field and explode at about 
50 feet, almost destroying the Messerschmiti 
I09E that dropped it. 

Tt is rather surprising that the American 
^ parachute bomb was not used earlier in this 
war. The American Armament Corporation 
tried to interest London in it about 1937-8. 

I was privileged to see a very hush-hush him 
of the bomb in action on a bombing range 
at that time. The R.A.I-. did not take it 
up. Now the Americans are using it, ap¬ 
parently with success, in Papua. 


On the northern horn of the Japanese peri¬ 
meter American bomlvers have again attacked 
Japanese ships. On December 30 two cargo 
boats were bombed in Kiska Harbour with 
uncertain results. The American bombers 
and escort of twin-boom Lightning hghters 
were intercepted by Zero floatplane lighters ; 
one bomber, two Lightnings and one Zero 
were shot down in the resulting fight. Next 
day American medium bombers scored three 
hits on one ship and two on another and lost 
no aircraA. Weather plays a large part In the 
results of air operations in the Aleutians. 

On Christmas Eve 1942 the largest mass 
heavy-bomber raid yet made in the Pacific 
zone was delivered by U.S. Army A.F. four- 
engined aircraA (probably l-ortresses and or 
Liberators^ against Japanese-occupied Wake 
Island (and adjacent Peale Island), former 
American possession and part of the air route 
island chain from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong. This was the third air as.sault on Wake 
Island. More than 75,000 Ih. of bombs were 
dropped. All the bombers returned, pre¬ 
sumably to Midway island 1,200 miles 
distant, or to Honolulu 2,000 miles away. 
Tn their full-scale counter-offensive the Rus- 
^ sians have employed aircraA extensively, 
both with the Red Army and the Black Sea 
Meet air arm. Parachute troops dropped from 
transport planes on a German-occupied 
airfield in the dark and threw the enemy into 
confusion, after a bomb attack by hca.vy 
bombers and Stt)rmoviks. Russian air superi¬ 
ority makes it impos.sible for the LuAwaffc 
to withdraw ntany aircraA for other fronts. 
German aircraA losses in Russia, apart from 
accidents, are at the rate of 'hetween 5,000 
and I0.(XM a year. 

.Activity in the Mediterranean 

Following Axis evacuation of Nofilia on 
December 18, 1942. Allied air pressure in 
Libya was directed around Sultan on Decem¬ 
ber 20. and against Hon airfield next day. 
Sirtc fell to thc.8th Army on Christmas Day. 

Meanwhile. Malta, supplied by convoys, 
increased its value as an air base. December 
1942 saw Malta’s heaviest air offensive, 
bombing Tunis port with 4,000-lb. bomhs 
(W'ellingtons). sinking two ships in a convoy 
of four off Sicily with “ tin-fish ” (Alba- 
cores). and bombing Sicilian aerodromes. 

In North Africa from November 8 to 
December 27 the Allies destroyed 277 enemy 
aircraft for a loss of 114. 

On December 20, 1942, Fortresses and 
Liberators attacked the German-occupied 
base at Romilly-sur-Scinc. and shot down 46 
German fighters for a loss of six bombers. On 
DccemtSer 30 they attacked the submarine 
pens in Lorient. 

Bomber Command raided North-West Ger¬ 
many on December 17, Duisburg on Dc'ccm- 
ber 20, and Munich on Dece'mtK‘r 21, losing 
18, II, and 12 aircraA on the three raids. 



NORTH AFRICAN AIRFIELDS, alc*n ov«r by the Antt**Ar«i*ricAn fercM In Morotco wd Alg«ri», bav* ^ovidftd th* Aill*d airman with aacalUnt 
bataf from which to launch Intantiva air war against tna Axis. * Navarthalaaa, naw onas hava to bo constructod, and tbis photograph shows man o' 
Cha Royal Enginaors laying a portabla matal runway. PAGE 502 Hriiak Opitia/ Crown Copxngl 
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America Guards the Sky Above Midway 



AMERICA'S NAVAL BASE IN MID>f ACIHC. tii« little of MIEwey, wa« firet relded By the Jepaneee on Dec. B. IMI. The O.e. gerricon put up 

a determleed reetitance and held out •wccetafully. On iane 4, 1442 the enemy launched a fulkecale attack and tuffered crippling aJr and naval leaaee. 
Thit pho^ thowa U.S. Douglas Dauntless dive hemhmi malntaialng a vigilant watch around Midway's shores. From Fearl Haroour in Hawaii to 
Midway is ahout I2M miles. PAGE S03 Pkolo, Kty^toHc 







Nazi Planes ‘Under New Management’ in Libya 


CAPTURED GERMAN AIRCRAFT, m Urg* numb«r of which foil into Allied hand* In Libra, ware made carvicaabla, whanavar psisibla, and given tast 
Right*. I, Thi* tignboard, propped against a p*>patntad JU t70, aptly sum* up the situation. 2, “ Vdriting.«ff ” a swastika to be replaced by R.A.F. 
markings. 3, Bearing R.A.F. rouodali, thi* repaired ME 103 takas off on its test flight. 4, Heavy bomba aa sleds abandoned by the enemy at Benina 
airfield, near Bcnghaai. PAGE 504 PkMos. HnUik Olhml: Critmjt Cj^ingkl 
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Britain’s ‘Crusaders’ in Action in North Africa 



CRUSADER TANKS, grettly contributing to our Llbyon victory, aro bolng utod with deadly offoct in Tonltia. I, Tank men of the Itt Army read their 
mail dwring a lull in operation*. }. The Fighting French have formed en armoured unit known a* Fighting French Flying Column No. I. which work* 
with a Britiih Armoured Brigade; men of tni* column are here ihown boarding a Crusader. 3, Brititn worker* who helped to build Crutader* diecus* 
technical details over a model with a major of Che Sth Army. The Crusader it a IS-con tank, now armed with a 4*pounder gun, and has a *peed of 
3) m.p.h. 4, Crusaders go into action In Libya. PAGE 50A Photiii, lirili>k Oj^cial: Cfovn 







HE HOM E F RO NT 

6y E. Royston Pike 


W HO is Private Tom Snooks? He is 
the “ordinary man,” explained 
Lord Nathan to the House of Lords 
in a debate on post-war reconstruction on 
Dec. 16, 1942. He is. of course, a soldier; 
his wife is evacuated and is doing part-time 
war work, his daughter is in munitions, his 
son is an aircraftman, and his two youngsters 
have been evacuated to Devonshire. The 
house in which he and his family lived and 
the liiUe shop which provided them with a 
livelihood have been bombed. And Tom 
Snooks, like Rosa Dartle, “wants to know.” 

Some of the airy generalizations about 
reconstruction, said Lord Nathan, are like 
an escapist's paradise. 

" What the ordinary man—Tom Snooks—wants 
to know is what t* going to happen to him after 
the war—to him, hit family, and his job. Tom 
Snooks is a private just now. he wants to get 
back to lead an ordinary family life. The first 
aim of reconstruction is to give Snooks indepen¬ 
dence for himself and security for his family. 
That is all the aim of Democracy. We must have 
a housing policy to give Snooks a home ; a full¬ 
time employment Mlicy to keep all the Snookses 
em|>Joyed practically all the time : an education 

r oltcy for his children ; and a policy to bring 
nooks and hit scattered family all back together 
again. Snooks has fought for this : he expects 
this, and if he does not get it there will be trouble. 
For myself, I affirm a passionate faith in the 
Snookses of this country. It is Snooks't wants 
and needs which are the real war aim." 

Revolution in Finance 
On Ihc same day there was a debate in the 
^ House of Commons on war finance. It 
was Oldened by Mr. Peihick-Lawrence. one 
of Labour's financial experts, with a review of 
ihe financial revolution of the last two or 
three decades. 

This revolution he attributed to (il the fact that 
the gold standard is not only dead but damned ; 
(a) the State has regain^ supremacy over 
currency ; (3) the volume of credit, though 

nominally controlled by the banks, is. as Mr. 
McKenna recently points out, decided by Govern¬ 
ment policy ; (4) the price of credit, both long and 
short, although apparently arrived at by mutual 
bargaining, is in reality dictated by the Govern¬ 
ment ; (5) the general level of prices, including 
the cost of living, is today regulated by the 
Government ; and 16 ) it has been discovered that 
that which was economically possible cannot 
be financially impossible. '* It is still true that 
we have got to cut our coat according to our 
cloth, but the cloth is an economic cloth and not 
a financial doth as it used to be thought” 


On Ihe whole, Mr. Pcthick-Lawrence was 
optimistic: “ 1 am not despondent about 
the position after the War.” 

If we can avoid the extremes of inflation and 
deflation, then, with the power of production freed 
from the restricting bed of Procrustes imposed 
upon it by the goM standard, and with a wise 
national policy in foreign, imperial, and domestic 

affairs, we should be able to _ 

have full em'ployment and use 
to the utmost the knowledge 
and technique acquired during 
the twentieth century. If, 
coupled with this, we had a 
more equitable distribution of 
wealth, he saw no reason 
why, a few years after the 
War. we should not be able 
to double our pre-war output 
and reach a national income 
of jfto,ooo,ooo.ooo instead of 
the 45,000,000.000 before the 
War. On that basis, with 
the banishment of want and 
idleness and with a reducing 
burden of taxation, we could 
build up a community of free 
and healthy men and women 
in a prosperity hitherto un¬ 
known. 


TWO Of THE It MILLION. Never have there been to many people 
at work in Britain at now. Thoutandt of men and women have bMfi 
drafted from lett ettenrial work Into the armament factoriet. Above. 
Eileen Juttice, aged 17, formerly a clerk, learnt while the workt betide 
har lather at a London training centre for munition workers. Htato. O.P.t'. 


I>i-pLYiNG to the debate, 

Sir Kingsley Wood, 

Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. revealed that in 
the first three years of the 
War 42 per cent of the 
total expenditure was met 
out of revenue, and for the 
current financial year ^ 
per cent would be met in 
this way. This war is being fought on a much 
more economical basis than the last; loans, 
exclusive of the floating debt, have cost only 
2| per cent as compared with 5 per cent in 
1914 to 1917. 1 he gross cost to the taxpayer 
of borrowing a given sum has been one-third 
of what il was in the last war. The “ heavy 
and painful ” demands which have been im¬ 
posed have a double purpose of keeping 
borrowing to a minimum and reducing the 
increase in purchasing power which, if given 
free play, would produce serious inflation. 

One of the most striking fads of financial 
history, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
went on. has been the universal acceptance 
of the burdens of war taxation. 

"We find that tome 
9.500,000 bUck - coat 
workers and others with 
Email incomes have made 
a contribution of some 
4270.000.000 per annum 
in order that we may 
achieve victory." The 
result of the National 
Savings campaign in the 
last three years has also 
been mast remark- 
able. “It has yielded 
44,600 000,000 ill all, an 
average of /30,000,000 a 
w 4 ek since the beginning 
of the War. The total is 
made upof43.90o.ooo,ooo 
from large market securi¬ 
ties and 41.700,000,000 
from small savings." Sir 
Kingsley Wood described 
this as a monumental 
corporate effort which 
would have tremendous 
social consequences in the 
future. " It is a striking 
fact that oite-third of the 
population of the country 
now hold Savings Certifi¬ 
cates." 

But it may be 
doubted whether, the 
Chancellor was alto¬ 
gether pleased with the 


‘SAFETY HAT * for women lactory 
workers—the winning deelgn in a 
4Secompetition oreanised by Bootes 
of Piccadilly, to find a hat which 
woman workors would woar. Of 
brown Mnon and notting. It protects 
the hair from machinery, while the 
peak obviates glare. Last year 
there were I7t scalping accidents 
in British factories. f'h-ii" (f./‘t . 


spectacle of Christmas week, when the 
people's spending was reported to be breaking 
all records. This was evidenced by the 
tremendous number of £1 and 10s. currency 
notes that were required to be pul into 
circulation. During the last five weeks of 
1942 over £53.000.000 worth of notes 
were put into circulation, bringing the total 
number of notes Issued to the new high record 
of over £923,000,000. Only during the 
.Munich crisis in 1938 and in the fortnight 
before the outbreak of war were there so 
many new currency notes demanded by the 
public from the banks and post offices. 

A I the end of 1939 there 
were £555.000,000 in 
circulation : three years 
later, in Dec. 1942, the 
figure had grown by nearly 
£400 miliionsv In large 
measure this huge inerease 
has been made necessary 
by ihe iremendous increase 
in employment. There arc 
more i>cople ” gainfully 
employed ” in this country 
than ever l)cfore in our his¬ 
tory. Quite apart from 
Ihe men and women in the 
Services, there arc at least 
I8,000<000 men and 
women, youths and girls, 
working in civilian jobs. 
Unemployment -has 
dropped to a mere fraction 
of what it was in the years 
between the Wars. From 
1919 to 1939 there was 
never a year when there 
were fewer than a million 
registered unemployed, but 
the latest return of the 
Ministry of Labourshowed 
that there were fewer than 95.000 persons 
wholly unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Thus for every worker re¬ 
ceiving unemployment benefit there are 182 in 
employment. And what with wage increases 
and overtime their pay Avciopcs usually 
contain more money than three years ago, 

MilHoits of New Coins 
^ot only notes but coins arc in big demand 
^ ^ at the present lime, affording yet further 
evidence of bumper employment among 
those classes of the community who receive 
their pay weekly in cash. Since the begin¬ 
ning of 1939 our metal money has increased 
by £20 millions, so that there is now more 
coinage in circulation than ever before. Yet 
there arc reports that coins are scarce, 
particularly pennies. This is undersiandabiu, 
since in order to save 800 tons of copper a 
year for munitions, no new pennies have been 
struck since June 1940. True, many millions 
of pennies formerly locked up in automatic 
machines arc now in constant circulation: 
but. on the other hand, millions more are 
immobilized in slot meters (since the gas 
and electricity companies arc short of col¬ 
lectors to empty them as often as (hey used) 
or are kept In the tills of Service and 
civilian canteens. But the Royal .Mint is 
not concerned overmuch. There are some 
3,(XX),000.(XX) bronze coins in circulation, and 
60 coppers u head of the total piopulation 
should be enough ! 

'T'hln there is the new thrccpcnny-bii, of 
which over 60 million were minted in 
1941: this is now a very popular coin, doubt¬ 
less because of the dwindling purchasing- 
power of the penny. The War is responsible 
for the increased number of halfpennies and 
farthings that have been struck : think of 
the Ijd. minimum fare on London’s 
transport and (he odd farthings that appear 
in so many prices as a result of the Purcha.se 
Tax and the various rationing schemes. And 
another coin that owes much of its popularity 
to wartime needs is the two-shilling piece or 
fiorin: 24 million were issued in 1941. 






Guns & More Guns for Britain’s Armies Overseas 



IN A ROYAL ORDNANCE OBROT, OM of mur now fnnctioiiiM i» Britain, woapon* of ail calibre* arc boinf turned out for •hipment oversea*. 
The** photoprapli* were taken in the armament* **01100 of on* R.O. factory. Top left, welder at work in the maehlne^hop. Alt type* of equipment 
ere eaamined, ttripped down, totted, built up afaln and crated for diapatch. Top right, A.T.S. girit getting ready 3‘7 A.A. gun* for breaking down. 
Below, tom* of thote gun* being prepared for ditpateh. PAGE 507 Fkutoi, Ctntral Puu 







COMBINiO OfERATIONS COMMAND 
hu • n«w (houldcr badf* iftcor* 

grating an ••gl« (to tymlMlIio tho part 
playod br tho Amorieant), tommygwn and 
aotHor. Rod on a btwo ground, it Tt worn 
br tailor* attatbod to Mmbinod Opora- 
tiont, naval baach commando man. Royal 
Marina* *ar*ing with tba Command, R.A.E. 
oRicar* and man trainad for Combinad 
Oparation* dutla*. and ail toldiar* work¬ 
ing with tba Command. 


MR. H. e. STRAUSS. M.R.. 
wbo, al*o on Ooc. M. IV47, wa* 
appointad Rarliamantary Sacra- 
tarp • Daaignata for Town and 
Country Planning. Hai* Chair¬ 
man of Scapa and a mambar of 
tha National Truat ixacutiva. 


Undar-Sacrotary for tba Col^ 
nia«, who*a appointmant to tba 
fratlily-craatad pest of Mini*car 
Ra*idont at Alliad Haadpuartar* 
in N.W. Africa wai announcad 
on Ooc. M. ml 


R-C., M.P., now Mintatar- 

Oatignata for Town and Coun¬ 
try Manning, bad boon Pott- 
maatar-Ganaral from lf4A. Ha 
wa* Ministar of Agricultura 
from IVM to ItS*. 


COASTG UAROS on Britain'* *hora« aradoing splam 
did work. In addle ion to chair ordinary dutia* thoy 
watch for anamy plana*, turfaca sbi^ and *v^ 
marina* approaching tha coast. Haraaratwo stalwart 
mambor* photographed in front of thair post. 


A.T.S. G O OVIRSEAS. Britan’* armias 
alwoad art making incraating damandt 
on the mothar country, and at honva 
tha rank* of tha A.T.S. ar* oaparlancing 
changas a* tha raauft of many mambar* 
of thi« officiant carp* having boon poctad 
avar*aa«. Abova, A.T.S. girl* witn thair 
apuipmant ara *hown during an intpoc- 
tion parada bafora thay laava Britain. 
Thay ara part of tha largatt A.T.S. con- 
tlngant ovar sane to “ an Alliad thaatra 
of war." 


■ POTATO PETE'S XMAS PAIR.’ 
organlaad by tha Ministrv of Pood, 
attractad thousand* of childran (and 
parant*) to Oxford Straat, London, 
during Chriatmas IMl Opanad on 
Doc. 11. on tha bembad sita of Mo«sr*. 
John Lawit, tha fair covarodlS.OM sg. ft., 
and was hold undar a hug* marguaa 
which pracactad it from tha waathar. 
Tha Pair, which includad tpacial faa- 
turattuch a* tha" Tunnal of Surpriso*," 
tho " Hall of Distorting Mirrors,” a 
cinama, "Canary N**b,~' and a " Sink- 
a-U-boat " shy, wa* comolatad within 
Mdays. Right, Lord Woofton, Miniatar 
of Pood, pMtographad with " Potato 
Pata" himsatf. 

Phalli. Pitiitb Ofitint: Croon C.opxtuit: 
Phnrt Njies, ff-Mrard Cadrr. h:ihalt& try, 
t.S.A.. Tafuat f/of 







I WAS THERE/ 


Eye Witness 

Stories of the War 




Our 8(10(}() Miles in the Triumphant Truant 

RrctnUT arhvtd «t a bate in Britain after an So,ocM>-inile cruiae, laatinc 
two and a half fears, in the Mediterranean, IndiM Oceian, and Java Sea, 

H.M. Submarine Truant has to her credit the sinking or damagu^ of more 
than ae Axh ships. Something of her sensational story is toM below 
by two of her officers. 


A S she came slowly alongside (he depot 
ship she was displaying the skull- 
and-crosshones succ^ flag of the 
submarine service. On the flag were four 
stars to indicate successful gun actions, and 
sixteen while bars—one for each ship 
torpedoed. Her exploits included : going into 
an enemy harbour on the surface, because it 
was too shallow to enter submerged ; getting 
stuck on the bottom and unable to move, 
while enemy destroyers steamed overhead 
searching for her : running (he gauntlet of 
Japanese destroyers when the Ourch East 
Indies fell ; sinking two out of three ships In 
a Japanese convoy. The Commanding Officer 
of Truant during all these exploits 

was Ll.-Commandcr H, A. V. Haggard. 
D.S.O., IJ.S.C, R.N., son of Admiral Sir 
Vernon Haggard, and a nephew of Rider 
Haggard, the novelist. He is 6 ft. S in. tall, 
being one of the tallest officers in the sub¬ 
marine service. 

One of her early successes Vias a ^ylight 
gun action against an enemy ammunition ship 
which she blew to pieces. She carried out this 
action under Arc from enemy coastal batteries 
on the North African coast less than half a 
mile away. 

When the Truant was patrolling in the 
Adriatic she sighted an Italian convoy, 
crawling, as usual, up the coast within half 
a mile of the shore. The Truant went in to 
attack, and torpedoed a tanker. But she was 
so close inshore that, when she turned round 
to come out again, she grounded with only 
a few feet of water above her. The escorting 
destroyers, roused by the torpedoing, were 
thrashing up and down ovcHtcad. 

We sat with all our machinery shut o/T, 
keeping as quiet as we could,’’said Lieutenant 
K. S. Renshaw, D.S.O., R.N.R.. torpedo 
officer of the submarine. “Each time a 
destroyer passed over us it sounded like an 
express train going through a station. Then, 


as the sounds died away, the Captain went 
ahead and astern to try to dislodge us. We 
felt our position very much. 

“if a depth charge had been dropped 
anywhere near us it would have finished us for 
certain, and we must have been clearly 
visiUe from the air. After an hour the 
Captain managed to get the boat away and 
>se cleared off." 

British submarines have to work close 
inshore in enemy waters, but the Truant 
actually entered an enemy harbour on the 
surface -on the coast of Cyrenaica, which 
the Germans were using to supply Rommel's 
Army. It was too shallow for the submarine 
to enter submerged, so. at dusk one evening, 
she surfaced just outside the entrance and 
steamed in. Because of the tricky entrance 
due to sandbanks it was impossible to make 
the attempt in the dark. 

When she got inside she fired two torpedoes 
at a ship alongside the quay. Although they 
passed under (he ship they damaged the quay. 
To get out again Truant had to back and 
reverse. The harbour was so small she could 
not get round in one turn. While manoeuvr¬ 
ing. she came within a few yards of the ship 
she had tried to torpedo, but she had so 
surprised the enemy that she was able to get 
away without a shot being fired. One man 


I ARRivro at Gona in the early afternoon. 
There were fantastic scenes in the village. 
It was littered with Japanese dead in 
every stage of decomposition, some newly 
killed, others already skeletons in uniforms 
and helmets. The Japanese had made no 


appeared on deck and shouted at her. Lt.- 
Commander Hag^d shouted back, waved 
and disappeared into the growing darkness. 

In May 1941, after nearly a year patrolling 
in (he Mediterranean, tbc Truant went to the 
United States for relit, but she was back again 
on her old hunting grounds in October. 
Then in January 1^2 she was ordered to 
Singapore. Before she arrived Sinuporc 
fell, and she was diverted to the Dutch East 
Indies. She operated from Sourabaya with 
Dutch submarines until the Japanese invasion. 
Just before the port was captured she sailed 
for Colombo. She had to pass through the 
Sonda Straits, which were heavily patrolled 
by Japanese dntroyers. She made the passage 
by night and was attacked constantly. There 
were over half-a-dozen separate depth charge 
attacks, but she got through all right. From 
Mar^h to September she operated in the 
region of the Malacca Straits. One night the 
Japanese thought they had got her. 

*‘The night was pitch black," said 
Lieutenant C. A. J. NicoU, R.N., the First 
Lieutenant, “and wc suddenly saw a dark 
object very close. A searchlight flicked on 
and caught us right in its glare. It completely 
blinded us and wc did a crash dive. Depth 
charges started to explode round us. 1 
counted twenty. Some of them were pretty 
close. 

“ We switched off all machinery and lay 
as quietly as we could. There was dead silence 
in the boat. After half an hour things calmed 
down and we vt^re able to creep away. When 
we got back to port we read in the papers a 
Tokyo communique claiming to have sunk 
two submarines. It must have been us—both 
times ! " 

Actually, Truant lived to sink two out of 
three supply ships in a Japanese convoy. 
She torpedoed them on a moonlight night. 


effort to bury their dead, and the stench was 
nauseating. 

I noticed the corpM of a Japanese soldier 
who had pointed a rifle at his head and had 
then pulled the trigger with his toe. Other 
bodies were washed by waves on the beach. 
Many Japanese last night took to the water 
and tried to swim out to a wreck olT the shore. 
They were betrayed by phosphorescence in 
the water and were picked off by our riflemen. 

The western part of the village was a 
scene of complete devastation. There were 
craters made by bombs, by 25-poundcr shells 
and mortar shells. Some Japanese trucks 
and Australian bicycles captured by the 
Japanese and one ammunition carrier were 
burnt out and fretted by bullets. 

The buildings of the Oona mission had 
been razed to the ground. Japanese dead 
lay in craters. The tops of coconut palms 
had been lopped off by shells. Their bark 
was pitted, and the fibre was beginning to 
break out like horsehair from an old sofa. 
Only the white cross of the Gona mission 
remained unscathed, as if to undefline this 
desolate scene. And behind the trunks of 
palms there stretched the peaceful vista of 
this beautiful Papuan coastline. 

The Japanese had strong dug-in positions 
on the beach at Bast and among the roots 
of some huge, gnarled trees which overhang 
the shore. Two hundred and fifty yards 
from the beach there was a perimeter of out¬ 
posts well dug in and roofed, with excellent 
fields of firei Corntminicaiion trenches joined 
the various posts. It was a system of defence 
based on mutual support. Whenever our 
men attacked one post they came under fire 
from others. Snipers used to hide In the tops 
of trees. Before making an attack w-e would 



H.H.S. TRUANT, m rMoantad tn thto rm*> th* tlcvlt-ao^-croMbonM as sha came alaaftMa 
Iwr dapot stitp on kar ratur* kama aftar 3^ yaara’ akaanca. Tkis pkoto skows a graap of kar 
afRcars and man proudly displayiag tkotr " victory ” tag. Tko wkita bars indicaCa skip* sunk, tha 
start faccastful fights. PAGE 500 Phelo, Bntuk Ofietmi: Cr«ifH CopyritMl 


Gona Beach Was Strewn With Japanese Dead 

Gona, one ot the Japanese strongholds in Papua, was stormed by the 
Australians on December 9, 194a. When die victors entered the nlUga 
a horrible scene met their eyes. This grim account was cabled from 
New Guinea by The Times Special Correspondent the same day. 




'I Was There y 


ilways comb tbc (recs with Bren-guns and 
fire several hundred rounds into them. 

What prompted the Japanese to make this 
desperate suicidal bid for freedom ? They 
had masses of rice in straw bales, plenty of 
ammunition, and an abundance of medical 
supplies and they could easily obtain water 
by sinking a well. Undoubtedly conditions 
were becoming so bad that even the Japanese 
could not endure them. Small wonder that 
they had been seen wearing gas masks. 

Moreover, our encircling ring had heen 
gradually closing in on them. Two days 
ago they were divc*bombed again. Yesterday 
25-pounders pumped 300 shells into them 
and our infantry made further important 
gains ; our troops attached from ihc east 
along the beach, and gained about SO yards. 
Last night the Japanese garrison attempted 
to break through to the cast. Tltis morning 
in front of every post there was a pile of 
Japanese dead. Others lay in the long grass, 
and scrub, armed with hand grenadc.s. fhey 
were mopped up during the morning, and 
our troops secured the entire length of beach. 

Even so Japanese resistance continued. 
A small group of wounded Japanese fought 
from a patch of timber 200 yards from the 
beach. They rejected an invitation to sur¬ 
render and were kilted to the lust man. 
Only at S o'clock were the Australian troops 
on the beach joined by their fellows who had 
advanced through wooded country from the 
south, combing the undergrowth for Japanese. 

Among the interesting trophies which have 


SIGNPOST AT KOKODA, ^intlnf In dirnf tlon of OivI Md Bnnn, wu n walc«m« tlcht to thn 
Alllnd forcM whan thay ancarad K^oda on Nov. 2. It42. A doaenption of tho fifhMnf round 
Cona, ona of tha la«t onamy ttrongSiold* In Naw Cuinaa, Is fivan in thi* and tho proeodinf pM*- 

Pkotn, Sporl S' (r*n*fji 

by the Japanese army, in rupees. Straits which the “ All Clear ” was never sounded. 


fallen into our hands were Samurai swords of dollars, guilders, pounds, pesetas, and other Some of its buildings have been destroyed 
Japanese officers and a small package con- currencies. Rarely has a victory been more and rebuilt four and uve limes. Because of 
(aining many envelopes, each holding nail hardly fought for. Every foot of Cona and the likelihood that there will have to be a 


clippings, a piece of hair, and the name and 


address of a dead Japanese soldier. The Small cemeteries of Australian dead along 
Japanese were carrying paper notes, printed the beach testify to the cost of victory. 


its surroundings has been fiercely contested, sixth and seventh reconstruction they have 
Small cemeteries of Australian dead along not been re-erected with any idea of per- 


Japanese were carrying paper notes, printed the beach testily to the cost of victory. mancncc. Such brick buildings as remained 

• ✓-VI >-vi repairable have almost all been taken over by 

I Found Both Gaiety and Gloom in Chungking military ami Government bodies The better 

dwelling houses arc of mud and bamboo, 
No city has sufiered such continuous bombing at Chungking, yat its poopte roofed with thatch. Ten.s of thousands of 

can stiU smile. The following description is condensed from two articles people are living in homes that arc a patch- 

»lvagcu .imbe, and ma.Ung^ 

The streets were shattered with the houses. 

G Hi'NOKiNCf is Ihc gayest and gloomic.st Europe can show no devastation to compare and though main thoroughfares have been 
place I have ever visited. Gaiety is in with that to be seen in Chungking. Coventry repaved many arc only tracks of trodden 

the faces and bearing of the people, and Rotterdam have had more shattering earth which turns Co ankic-deep mud after a 

Gloom is in the grim, grey, shattered city, a raids, but no city has suffered such continuous shower. The infrequent motor-buses, run- 

ruined slum rising on steep clilTs above the punishment as China's wartime capital. It ning on vegetable oil. are yet frequent enough 

confluence of two muddy rivers. Over has been destroyed piecemeal, not once but to keep the windless air constantly heavy with 


Chungking hangs a leaden sky. Only twice several times. One of its raid alarms tasted 
in the past three weeks has the sun shone. day and night for two weeks, during 


punishment as China's wartime capital. It ning on vegetable oil. are yet frequent enough 
has been destroyed piecemeal, not once but to keep the windless air constantly heavy with 


the sickly odour of their exhaust. There arc 
no trams and no taxis. The few cars to be 



CHUNGKING, CMna'i wxrtim« capital and haadpMartPri of Martkal Chlang Xai-thph, ha* luffarpd terribly from Japanoaa homhori. A* roceuntod 
in tho accompanying aPtido, tomo of tho city'* building* havo boon ropostodly roboilt. tho roof of anofflco-MocIi boingcovorW with layor* of temboo. 
ThI* ingoniou* con*truction looton* tho inrtpact of bomb*. Right, an ontrsneo to ono of tho fine air-raid *holtar* on tha city** otfMkirt*. ThoM Cunnal* 
havo boon drillod into tho colid rock of Chungking'* cliff*. PAGE 5 10 PhMo$. Plaint Nam 
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• UILT UPON ROCK, and ttandtng at th* lunctiofi of tfi« RU>liR|>h« with th« Yant>t(**Kiang. 
Chaniliing had a pra*war population of about 42S.M0. At told in this pago. ovon th* moit aavago 
raldt oy trio iapanou w«r« unablo to cruih Chungking's horolc spirit. Hero is shown a gonOral 
view of Cht stooply.puilt city. 


ykolo, P.uiitt .Vra's 


rccn belong to Government officials or 
foreign diplomats. 

Most people walk. The alternative is some 
Aged rickshaw, its parts tied together with 
bits of siring and wire. Rickshaws arc 
expensive, and a few fares a day enable a 
coolie to. earn as much us a university pro* 
fessor. Many of Chungking's roads arc too 
steep fur n rickshas, and the convc).ince is a 
htter, curried b> two coolies. 

Die. il. lUi. Monday l.2MfSW«r 
Atr.—h ^ f hosvy hombori rsidsd 
Hun<th br riihi 

Libya.--Axi« r'lmbors rsidsd gonghsii 
Ausiralosia.-~U S. tlnks in a<non 
sgsistc •irong-poinu it iw’il. 

me. 22. rusidoy I.Wthtla, 

Air -R A I righisrs msds ni{nt 
SItMSi on •snwi)’ IsrgOII 10 N frsiics. 

India. - tninty rsidt m Cakulls srss 
by dsy sod Aitht 

■ u>ms A r sod U.S. bombsrt 

tsidtd Akysb sod Ringcon. 

OCC. 22, tVodiMrsdoy / 20l(h day 

ModMorranaan —Anoouncad (Ssc 
Isrxs convey had raschad Malts tslsly. 

PatiRc.—H«s*y U.S raid on jspanate* 
octupiad Wsha Ulsnd. 

DEC. 24, Thursday t.Wthdar 

Russian Prent.—Nsw Soviat olfanslyo 
launthad m ContrsI Csucstut. 

India.—Anoihar Jap raid on Calcutta. 

Burma.—Two cnamy sttampts to ro* 
taka positions In Arakin wart rapcilad. 

Australasia.—Announced that mint* 
swatpsr H.M.A.S. Artnidala sunk ntsr 
Timor by onsmy air action. 

general_Admiral Osrlan fatally shot 

at Alfiars. 

DEC. 25. Friday 1.210th dcr 

N. Africa.—Hsavy Fighting, involving 
unitsoi tho Guardi, (or hill N.E. el Madisa- 
el-Bab. 

Libya.—Eighth Army occupied Sirta. 

Auatralasia.—U.S. Fortrassts from 
Cuadatcsnal bombed shipping at Rsbaul. 

DEC. 24. Seturdmy J.2I (th day 

Soa.—Announced chat dascreyars Fame 
and Viscount. Norwagian ship Acanthus 
and other escort ships sank two U-boats 
and damaged savaral others in four-day 
attack on Atlantic convoy. 

N. Africa.—French forces repulsed 
enemy stuck at Pichon, Tunisia, 

Libya.—Fighting Franch forces from 
Chad in contact with enemy in the Fatzan. 

RuStian Front.—In Middle Don Russians 
occupied Taraaovka and penetrated tnto 
the Ukraine. 

Burma.—R.A.F. long-range bombers 
attacked Jap aorodrome at Haho. 

O. SJL—LlghcntngRghtars raided Kiika. 
Goisoral.^^en. Giraud succeeded Adm. 


The most remarkable feature of the Chinese 
capital is its famous system of air-raid shelters. 
The hillsides arc honeycombed with lunncl.s, 
which can accommodate the entire population. 
The 39-ycar-olid Mayor, Mr. K. C. Wu. who 
is head of the A.R.P. organization, showed 
me round one of the largest of these dugouis, 
where 6,00U people sit in perfect safely, with 
1(X) ft. of solid rock between them and the 
Japanese bombs. The cuve has three entrances 


as wcH as a ventilating shaft, througli which 
electric fans draw fresh air. Hvery resident 
in the locality has his appointed place in the 
tunnel, and there is a special .section for 
pas.scrs-by or strangers. A long-range warn¬ 
ing system gives people severaJ hours' notice 
of impending attack, so (here is no excuse for 
anyone not to go to his proper place in his 
own shelter, 

Mr. Wu told me that while there a.^c half- 
a-dozen of these huge shelters, the later policy 
has been to dig smaller caves accommodating 
500 people. F.ven the smallest has two 
entrances, because in the early raids on 
Chungking debris often blocked the doors 
and people were imprisoned until a way could 
be dug through. Apart from these public 
shelters, most offices and Government depart¬ 
ments have ihctr own dugouts. Altogether 
there arc about 700 tunnelled into the hillside. 
T IKE London. Chungking has hud a long 
respite. It is more than a year since it 
had its last air raid. But. though danger is not 
imminent, and may never come again, the 
A.R.P. organization with its 20,000 volunteers 
is kept in a state of constant readiness. At 
an hour's notice bakeries can be turned on to 
produce millions of special “ iron ration ” 
cakes in case the city's population should be 
conlincd for days on end in the shelters. 

In the main street of Chtingking one day I 
saw a man riding a bicycle—a rare treasure 
he was lucky to possess. He ran over a 
brick and the bicycle frame snapped in two. 
In a country where a second-hand bicycle 
costs the equivalent of £50 to £100 this was 
more tlian a misfortune. It was a tragedy. 
Yet ihc gathering crowd laughed—and no one 
laughed more heartily than the victim as he 
picked himself up out of tlic mud. 

That scene seemed to typify the new 
China. Devastation and want and war hang 
over her. like Chungking's unlifting cloud, 
but underneath she is smiling. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


OsrUn 11 High Comir.isiloner Ir. Fronth 
N Alfxt. 

DEC. it. Sunday I.2l2ih day 

Rwtsion Front.—S.W. ol S(tl<f>(r«<l 
Soviet irooos captursd riy. tcni. of 
Thutovo sna Ckitfkev. 

Siorn.—U.S. bombort rtidod Bonikok. 
Australwim.—Flymc Forzrottts ind 
L'boriiors bombed Ribsul. wrecking four 
ltr|o jap ships. Li|htnin| ri(htert in 
•icon uver Ptpu« for first lime. 

OtC. it. Monday (.2(2tl) doy 

N. Africa.—Tunis and Susa bombed 
by Allied airtrafi from Libya. 

Russian Front.—Soviet troops occu¬ 
pied Chertkovo on Middle Don front. 

Auatralasia.—Jap warships off New 
Guines bombarded Buna villace. 

Central.—French Somaliland adhered 
to United Nations as fart of Fi(htin| 
France. 

DEC. 24. TueaOoy J.214th d«y 

N. Africa.—Announced that our troops 
had withdrawn from hills N.E, of Mediex- 
el-Bab. 

Russian FroNC.—Kot 0 1 n ■ k o vo. on 
Stalincrad-Novorossisk railway, capturad 
by Ruuitns. 

Die. it. Wodnotdoy I.2l5th doy 

Air.—U.S. heavy bombers made diy- 
li|hi raid on submarine base at Lorient. 


aa<Q' 

aerodrome at Haraktion, Creia. 

Australasia.-Alliad raids on Munda 
and Rekata Bay in Solomons and Lao in 
Naw Guinea. 

U.S.A.—American bombars afain 
raided Kiska. 

DEC. 2f, Thursday f.2(A(h doy 

Sea.—Admiralty announced (hat in 
naval andstamanc In northern waters, 
enemy cruiser and dastroyer were 
damagad. 

Air.—R.A.F. raided W. Germany. 

N. Africa.—Allied aircraft bombed 
SfsK. Susa and Gabbs : enemy bombers 
raided Casablanca. 

Libra.—Fiehiinf Franch from Chad 
routed enemy motorised column in the 
Fezzan. French planes bombed enemy 
aerodrome near Murzuk. 

Burma.—R.A.F. raided aerodrome at 
Shwebo and port of Akyab. 

;AN. I. I94i. Friday 1.217th day 

Soa.—Admiralty announced lots of 
destroyer Blean. 

M. Africa.—Tunis raided by Allied 
aircraft : enemy raid on BBne. 

Modicorranoan_Lirca-scala Allied 

air attack on Grata by nt|hc ; Palermo 
also bombed. 

Ruetlan Front.—Veliki luki on tho 
Centrel front and Elista. S. of Stalin{rad, 
occupied by Soviet troops. 




lUO 

December 23. Greeks onnounced 
capture of Chimora. 

December 29. Night fire raid on 
City of London : Gw/dfio/i and 
other famous buildings destroyed. 

1941 

December 22. ^oponese founched 
major attack on Philippines. 

December 24. Japanese captured 
Woke Island in the Pocific. 


Eighth Army entered fienghozf. 

December 25. Hong Kong garrison 
surrendered to Joponese. 

December 27. Commando raid on 
Norwegian island of Voogso. 

December 30. Kaluga, an Moscow 
front, recaptured by Russians. 

1942 

January 2. Eighth Army took Bardia. 
Manila and CoWte, in Phi/ip* 
pines, occupied by Jc^nese. 


Australasia_U.S. diva-bombtrs raid 

Jap H.Q, on Guadalcaiol. 

JAN. 2, Saturday l.ittth day 

Soa.—Ercmy blockado r'unnar in 
Aiianilc iniercaptad and scutilod. 

N. Africa.-Hoavy Alliad air aciacks oa 
La Goulacta. Susa and Sfaa ; anamy 
bombers cwica raided BAne. 

Hoditorranoan.—British and U.S. 
aircraft rnado Erst daylifht raid on Crate. 

Australasia.—Allied troops occupied 
Buna mission. Heavy bombers aitscked 
Jap armada at Rtbaul 

JAN. i. Sunday f.2J9ih day 

Sea.—Admiralty announced loss of 
corvette Snapdrason. 

Air.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked St. 
Nazaire. R.A.F. bornbed Ruhr by nl|hi. 

N. Africa.—Enemy attack on French 
troops In Tunisia repulsed. 

Russian Front.—iHozdok and Malfobek 
In Caucasus raptured by Soviet iroopt. 

Auatralaaia.—Fl/inf Fortrefses raided 
Jap ahippinf at nabaul and new Jap 
airfield at Munda. 

Home Front.—Raid on Isle of Wi'hc 
caused fatal caeualtlos. 

JAN. 4. Monday 1.220th day 

Soa—Admiralty announced lou of 
destroyer Firedrake. 

Air.—R.A.F, a(ain raided the Ruhr. 

Russian Front.—Nalchik. In the Cauca¬ 
sus. and Cbernythkovsky. S.W. of Stalin¬ 
grad, captured by Russians. 

Burma.—^A.F. and U.S. aircraft 
bombed railway yards at Mandalay. 

Auscralasla.-^ll'fld air attacks on Lao 
and Gasmata. 

JAN. 5. Tuesday l.22lst doy 

Sm.—A dmiralty announced ainklng of 
aneiher bleckade-runaer in Atlantic. 

N. Africa.—British units drove enemy 
from high ground W. of Macour. An¬ 
nounced that ^nadian troops had arrived 
in N. Africa. 

Libya.—Eighth Army at Buarat, 60 m, 
W. of Sirta. 

Russian Front.—ProkhUdnaya. rIy. 
.’unction W. of Moadok, and TsHatyanskaya 
on Don front occupied by Russians. 

Australasia—Nine Jap ships sunk at 
Rabaul by Allied bombers. U.S. war- 
thipa bombarded Jap airfield at Munda, 
New Georgia. 







have gone up excessively, 
waiter does no heavier work in serving a 
bottle of wine at 25s. (pre>War 8s. 6d.) than 
a bottle of lemonade at Is. 6d. But those 
who grouse about lipping “ on pri^nciple ’* 

_ . f . /-f L I_ always leave me with the feeling that they 

JHF. recent fpt^e seawn (.f such a phrase jhe least possible reward for a 

may sti I used) rais^ afr«h the service they arc the readiest to command, 
question of tipping. A mend of mine who ^ 

never, never lips “on principle," for he Uere is one of those innumerable little in- 
alleges it is a degrading habit - unlike mercy. ^ cidents that find no record in the news- 
ii degradeth him that gives and him that papers, yet speak eloquently for the British 
takes ! —was holding forth against it at a temperament that has made this little island 
Christmas dinner. With far more ex- of ours the real bulwark of liberty in with- 
perience of the practice, 1 demurred. Even standing the aggression of power-mad 
paying 15 per cent for service on hotel bills tyrants and their dupes. In a certain town 
does not solve the matter, as out of the total where an air raid took considerable toll of 
accruing for division, some of it goes to life and did some material damage recently, 
members of the staff who have never done while the rescue parties were still at work 
you any service. So 1 take the risk of among the dusty ruins a queue was forming 
degrading those whom I have found cs- for the cinema within sight of the bomb 
pectally helpful by tipping them individually craters ! The urge of life is strong enough 
despite the 15 ()er cent impost. Why not ? in most European peoples to produce a 

measure of stoicism in face of 
^ danger and death ; with the 
^ Japanese their willingness to 
die for their god-emperor 
' would probably minimize, the 

celerity of their collapse under 
bombing : but on the other 
hand their populous cities arc 
so 

that their destruction, 
when once the Allies set about 
W it. will be so complete that in 

V ^ j that fine Bismarcklah phrase 

I the inhabitants will be left only 

I their eyes to weep with ! No 

■ mkr I other race among our enemies 

I ji V more richly deserves that fate, 

I tm 4 i I nnd no race would more 

y 'wt^ ■r j I wholeheartedly approve it than 

\ I Bisnvtrck's countrynKn, who 

i moment arc profiting 

\ I from their unnatural alliance 

j with non-Aryans—always pro* 

I vtded, of course, (hat the Hun 

4% ^ 11 was no longer able to use the 

J ^ ends. 


WING CMDR. B. (PADDY*) FINUCANK, D.S.O.. D.F.C.. ZUrMP- 
eia fi|ht«r ac« and victor of 32 air eombota, whoto doath wat 
announc^ oo Julr 17, 1942, was ono of Bpltain’s molt doping air- 
•non. A briof account of tii* caroor is fivon in p. 1^4 of.tMs veiumo. 
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